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“| am favorably impressed and have strongly recommended that our department consider it for 
adoption. fl especially like the quantity of supplemental material 


and the realistic decision-making requirements of the tasks’ 


ELLEN L. LENSING, Bloomsburg State College 


COLLEGE TYPEWRITING 


A Complete Course 
LEONARD J. WEST 


Baruch College of the City 


University of New York 


This instructor, and instructors like her across the country, 
have praised Leonard West’s Modern College Typewriting pro- 


gram as sound, complete, and realistic. A Complete Course 
incorporates the lessons of the basic, intermediate, and 
advanced books to provide—in one volume— 225 lessons 
and an ample supply of supplementary and optional practice 
materials and lessons for use in a three-semester program. 


Accompanied by: /nstructor’s Manual, Student’s Programed 


Guide 


Modern College Typewriting is also available in three separate 


spiral-bound volumes (NOTE: Aids that accompany each individual volume are also 


Equips beginning college students with 
realistic personal and vocational typing 
skills and at the same time provides them 
with a solid foundation for the develop- 
ment of higher-level skills in later 
courses. 

Accompanied by: Instructor's Manual, 
Student’s Programed Guide, Kit of Student 
Supplies, Transparency Masters, and seven 
30-minute Timing Tapes 


available to adopters of A Complete Course.) 


Brings vocational typists to junior-typist 
levels at a wide variety of office-typing 
skills and the personal typist to a substan- 
tial level of skill at the leading personal- 


typing tasks. 


Accompanied by: Instructor’s Manual, Kit 
of Student Supplies, Transparency Masters 


Builds on the foundations laid in Basic 
and Intermediate and develops an excep- 
tional range of skills that brings the stu- 
dent to senior-typist level. Includes 
increasingly complex features of the 
three major classes of real-life produc- 
tion tasks—correspondence, reports, 
and tables—as well as a variety of spe- 
cialized office-typing tasks and business 
forms. 


Accompanied by: Instructor’s Manual, Kit 
of Student Supplies, Transparency Masters 


Division of Business and Office Education 
HARCOURT BRACE JOVANOVICH, INC. 


New York ¢ San Diego * Chicago * San Francisco * Atlanta 
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John D. Lee, President 

BOE Division of the American 
Vocational Association 
Department of Public Instruction 
Division of Vocational Education 
State House, Indianapolis, Indiana 


For many years business educators were not 
considered to be members of the “‘vocational 
family.” It was not until the 1963 vocational act 
and later amendments, did business educators 
truly become accepted as members of the “‘voca- 
tional” family by others involved in vocational 
education. 

With the passage of vocational legislation, numer- 
ous business educators found justification for seek- 
ing membership in the American Vocational 
Association. The influx of business educators into 
the AVA was so sufficient that AVA shortly 
thereafter created the Business and Office Edu- 
cation Division. 

Some business educators believed then and even 
some today, that the BOE Division and therefore 
AVA, is for and serves only those which are 
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Message Business Educators 


The Role of Business Educators 
in the American Vocational Association 


involved in “‘reimbursed”’ programs. Initially, this 
might have been true—but not today. 

The philosophy of the BOE Division of today is 
best described by the following purpose statement 
which was adopted by the Policy Committee of 
the Division in 1978: 


Purpose of Business and Office Education 


Business and Office Education has three 
major purposes: general education, general 
(basic) business and economic education, 
and realistic Business and Office occupational 
preparation for students. 

Business and Office Education is comprised 
of two components: (a) General (basic) Busi- 
ness and Economic Education—instruction 
in business-economic principles and concepts 
that are essential for a// individuals, and (b) 
Occupational Preparation—preparation for 
employment in office and related occu- 
pations—and for individual ownership and 
management of business enterprises. 

Instruction in both components is neces- 
sary in every school. One component serves 
the general education and pre-vocational 
needs for the students; the other serves their 
vocational needs. The two components of 
Business and Office Education complement 
each other in a total program of education 
for and about business. 


Approved by Policy Commission for Business 
and Economic Education March 20, 1978, through 
the following motion: We, the Policy Commission 
for Business and Economic Education, commend 
the Policy Committee of the BOE Division of AVA, 


¥ 


in the adoption of a statement of purposes which 
is in harmony with the Policies Commission for 
Business and Economic Education’s statement, 
“The Mission of Business Education,” and which 
expresses a concern for both the general and 
vocational business education programs; and we 
hereby endorse the BOE Division’s statement of 
purpose. 

This purpose statement is very similar in nature 
to the philosophy that Elvin Eyster expressed an 
article in the 1965 NBEA yearbook on the pur- 
poses of business education. 

The Division in its attempt to convey its belief 
in a total program of education for and about busi- 
ness to the total membership of AVA, submitted 
to and acquired endorsement from the AVA 
House of Delegates, the following resolution (AVA 
Resolution #14, 1978). 


Role of Business and Office Education 


Whereas, business and office education was 
included as a service area in the Vocational 
Education Act of 1963 and subsequent 
amendments, and 


Whereas, both introductory and preparatory 
courses in business and office education need 
to be recognized as vital components of the 
sequence in preparation for employment, and 


Whereas, introductory/prevocational courses 
in business and office have not generally been 
included in the vocational program as devel- 
oped in state plans. 

Therefore, Be It Resolved, that the American 
Vocational Association support the inclusion 
in state plans of articulated programs in busi- 


ness and office education including intro- 
ductory/prevocational courses in business 
education. 


To better serve the membership of the Divi- 
sion, four affiliates were created: Classroom 
Educators of Business and Office Education 
(CEBOE), (NATEBOE), (NASBE), and (NASSBOE). 
Through the affiliates, one can receive additional 
services, benefits, and become associated with 
individuals which were involved in the same edu- 
cational environment. Each affiliate basically main- 
tains an independent program of work in order to 
better serve their respective clientele. 

In the Division’s initial attempt to serve those 
which were involved with the “capstone” programs, 
it was found that such individuals also had respon- 
sibilities associated with the total business program. 
The legislation that created funding for vocational 
education was easily implemented by business 
education. It was found though as schools incor- 
porated “approved” vocational programs that such 
programs would have direct association to the 
entire instructional program of that business 
department. It became very evident that the com- 
prehensive business component could not be 
separated from the occupational preparation com- 
ponent when one related the total sequential 
instructional program to the occupational prepa- 
ration of a student. 

Most individuals will agree that AVA has served 
as the overall “spokesman” for vocational edu- 
cation. With the carry-over effect of vocational 
education and legislation into the total business 
program, the role and importance of business 
educators involvement within AVA greatly 
increased. 
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and prove to yourself 

why Speedwriting 
Shorthand 

is easy to write, read, 

learn and teach. 


It contains two basic 
Speedwriting 
rules, several brief 
forms, and a 

reading exercise. 


In just a few minutes, 
you will be able to 
write many frequently 
used words in 
Speedwriting 
outlines, and you 

will be able to read 
and write sentences 
using these words. 


Bobbs-Merrill Educational Publishing 
4300 West 62nd Street 
P.O. Box 7080 
Indianapolis, Indiana 46206 
Copyright® 1976 by The Bobbs-Merrill Company, Inc. B 


L 


complimentary copy of: 


O Chapter 1, Principles of Speedwriting, Secondary Edition, 
BM/98423 


0 “EVALUATING SPEEDWRITING SHORTHAND” Report No. 1 
O Business Education Materials Catalog 
Return to: Jim Nye, Director of Sales 
Bobbs-Merrill Educational Publishing 


4300 W. 62nd Street, P.O. Box 7080 
Indianapolis, IN 46206 
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0 Chapter 1, Principles of Speedwriting, College Edition, No. BM/98422 


Rule 1 


Write what you hear, 
omitting all silent letters 
and all short vowels. 


“Write what you hear" simply means to write 
words according to sound, not spelling. The word 
pay, for example, is made up of two sounds, p and 
a. The y is silent. Therefore, when writing accord- 
ing to sound, pay, is f- 


What are the long vowel sounds? They are the 
letters a, e, i, 0, and u when they are pronounced 
the same way as the alphabetic name of the letter. 
The initial vowels are all long in ate, equal, item, 
open, and unit. But the vowels are all short in sat, 
bet, bit, hot, and bun. Write the long vowels; omit 
the short vowels. 

Your handwriting speed will increase if you elimi- 
nate unnecessary strokes on the first and last let- 
ters of each word. For the same reason, do not 
cross the t nor dot the i. 

Study these examples. Then practice each of the 
Speedwriting outlines in the blanks after the words. 


you 


tite {el 


ee » Some words are used so often 
that, to increase speed, we 

build Lek use special outlines for them. 

hope Lif These words are not 

written by sound. 

bulletin btn Study the following brief forms. Then practice 

You write: each one. 

job wilt 


Rule 2 

When “ing” is added to 

a word, underscore the last 
letter of the outline. 


If the word know is written no, then all it takes to 
write knowing is to add a quick dash under the 
last letter, like this: ».9. 


Study these examples. Then practice each of the 
outlines. 


filing 
Ltd. 


You write: 


signing 


typing 


Confirmation: 


BRIEF FORMS 


sign 


visit 


easy 


Confirmation: 


REQUEST FORM 


| want to know more about Speedwriting Shorthand. Please send me a 


Name 


Reading 


Try to read the Speedwriting outlines in the sen- 
tences. Check your reading against the printed 
sentences. The period at the end of a sentence is 
indicated by writing a slant \ . 


| read the bulletin. 


2 L hate 4 
Who will do the job? 

1 can do the typing. 
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This Worked for Me... 


CAREER EMPHASIS 


Career and life planning is an impor- 
tant consideration for every person. 
Too often high school students are con- 
cerned only with the present and see 
no relevance between a high school 
education and future employment. 
With the competitive job market and 
low rate of employment among youth, 
educators have a greater responsibility 
than ever to prepare students ade- 
quately to find employment and suc- 
ceed on the job. 

Being aware of the variety of em- 
ployment in the Yakima vailey, I, as the 
business education teacher at Zillah 
high school, felt a need not only to 
teach the necessary skills to succeed 
in the world of work, but also to show 
students some of the local employment 
possibilities. I planned to do this by 
using slides. 

I applied for ESEA Title IV Part C 
mini-grant through the Intermediate 
School District in Yakima and was 
successful. The title of the grant is: 
Employment Selection, Success, 
Security. 

To make the students aware of the 
importance of skills as well as success 
on the job, filmstrips were purchased 
on the following topics: Personality 
Development, The Paraprofessional, 
Successful Job Hunting, Dropping Out, 
and Who Can Help You. An auditronic 
Sound ’n Slide Commander was pur- 
chased to use in preparing and showing 
sound/slide series. 

Students’ involvement helped pre- 
pare the slide series. The students of 
Zillah high school’s photography class 
were sent out into the community to 
take pictures of people at work; the 
students came back with many excel- 
lent slides. 

To show the students how a high 
school education could fit into their 
future work plans, slides were taken 


of all the vocational programs at Zillah 
high school as well as resources avail- 
able through the library and the coun- 
selor’s office. 

I prepared a script for four slide 
series entitled: Employment Selection, 
Employment Security, Employment 
Success, and Which Job For You. The 
school’s speech teacher, Mr. Hal 
Holenbeck, and students enrolled in 
business classes did the narration. The 
students helped put the slides and 
narration together. Some of the script 
had to be rewritten to satisfy the stu- 
dents. When it came to selecting musi- 
cal background, the students disap- 
proved the teacher’s suggestion and 
chose more appropriate music. Some 
of the teacher-selected slides were dis- 
carded in favor of the students’ selec- 
tion. 

Students in my other classes ob- 
served the preparation of the slide 
series with interest and asked frequent- 
ly when they could view them. Interest 
was high as students watched them- 
selves or their peers on the slides and 
saw familiar community employment 


scenes. The world of work became 
more realistic. 
One slide presentation entitled 


‘Which Job For You” asked a series 
of questions as the students viewed 
employment scenes. The students be- 
come so involved they answered the 
questions aloud. 

Some of the slide series have been 
shown to our community groups who 
appreciated seeing local school and 
employment scenes. 


Iva Kjosnes 
Zillah High School 
Zillah, Washington 
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Focus Business: 


General Business For Today’s World 


¢ Comprehensive introduction to the 
free enterprise system — 
¢ Builds efficiency in personal and 
rofessional business transactions 
* Emphasizes career exploration 


Job Simulation 


Business Simulation Program 


¢ Short simulations on retailing, 
insurance, loans, personal budget- 
ing, postal services and travel, 
metrication 

¢ Supplements General Business 
for Today’s World, or can be 
used independently in any busi- 
ness course 

¢ Six mini-simulation packets con- 
tain everything necessary for 
classroom implementation 


Write us for further information on General 
Business For Today’s World and Business 
Simulation Programs. 


Bacon 


Allyn and Bacon, Inc.; Dept. 25, 470 Atlantic Ave., Boston, MA 02210 
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Authoring 
Textbooks 
and 

Related 
Instructional 
Materials 


Louis C. Nanassy 

Professor Emeritus of Business Education 
Montclair State College 

Upper Montclair, New Jersey 


At business education conventions and workshops you 
undoubtedly have been attracted by the display of text- 
books and other instructional materials in business and 
distributive education. You examine the title page of 
several books and note the names and professional affilia- 
tions of the authors. Perhaps you ask yourself how these 
particular educators got to be authors, and you wish to 
know what is involved in authoring textbooks. This article 
serves to answer these questions. 


How to Get Started 


How does one get to be the author of a book? Talk to 
a half dozen textbook authors and you are likely to get 
six different explanations of how they broke into writing. 
Here are some examples. 

One business teacher, not completely satisfied with the 
book she was using in one of her business classes, prepared 
her own instructional materials, used them in duplicated 
form, and finally felt satisfied that what she developed 


had merit. She investigated the offerings of several busi- 
ness education publishers and decided on a company that 
might be interested in her manuscript. On communicating 
with the publisher, she was encouraged to meet with repre- 
sentatives of the company, and they were interested. 
Eventually, after much additional work, her book was 
published. 

Another business teacher had a number of his articles 
published—articles through which he shared his ideas and 
teaching accomplishments. He also appeared on profes- 
sional programs as a chairperson, speaker, or panelist. A 
publisher took notice of this person’s leadership in pro- 
fessional organizations, his professional involvements and 
achievements, and contacted him to explore the possibil- 
ity of being a coauthor on one of their books. This led 
to his becoming an author of a business education text- 
book. 

In a third case an established author was starting work 
on a new edition of her publication and was looking for 
someone to collaborate with her on this project. She 
heard from her publisher about a young man in a neigh- 
boring state who was competent in writing and also was 
an innovative teacher. She was introduced to him at a 
national business education convention, and thus a 
coauthorship was developed. 

Others take their first steps toward textbook author- 
ship through publishers’ representatives who make periodic 
visits to schools and colleges. They are alert to identify 
persons engaged in innovative teaching. Serving also as 
recruiters of prospective authors, such representatives 
may encourage teachers and professors to consider writing 
for their company. 

These are a few of the possible ways textbook author- 
ship may begin—initiated by the prospective author, 
sought after by a publisher, invited by another author, 
recruited by a publisher’s representative. Coincidence 
may also play its part. One can be fortunate enough to 
be at the right place at the right time; or in having become 
acquainted with persons of status in education or pub- 
lishing. But, regardless of the circumstance that gets one 
started, authoring textbooks and related materials invari- 
ably means years of diligent effort and much hard work. 


The Prospectus 


Assume that a publisher is seriously interested in your 
authoring a textbook. After one or more preliminary 
meetings with the editors and possibly other company 
officials, you may be asked to prepare a “Prospectus” 
or some such report for the book you have in mind. 
Among the items that may be included in the prospectus 
are: Statement of purposes (objectives) of the book, both 
overall and specific; explanation of organization and 
content of the proposed book; description of the various 
components of the package (hardbound or paperbound 
textbook, workbooks, tests, teacher’s manual, key, audio 
and visual aids); a description of the potential market for 
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the book (enrollments, competing books on the market, 
sales possibilities). 

The next step might be to develop sample chapters, 
perhaps the initial chapter and an advanced chapter. In 
addition to the content or subject matter of each chapter, 
there should be included the chapter preview, behavioral 
objectives, and end-of-chapter items such as vocabulary 
check, questions, problems, business activities, and cases. 

If the prospectus is accepted, plans for the book would 
be firmed up and a tentative agreement reached between 
the publisher and author. A written contract would then 
be issued by the publisher spelling out details of the 
agreement. 


The Written Contract 


Each publisher has its own standard printed contract 
form called Agreement, Memorandum of Agreement, 
Publishing Agreement, or some similar title. In the con- 
tract the parties (publisher and author) are identified 
and the publisher’s and author’s rights are stated. Also 
noted are the approximate length of the manuscript in 
pages, number and kinds of illustrations, details of how 
the manuscript shall be submitted (clean typewritten 
copy, pasteups, etc.), date of delivery of the manuscript, 
and the author’s responsibilities in reading and correcting 
the proofs (and penalties if excessive changes are made 
after manuscript is set in type). 


Royalty Arrangement 


The royalty arrangement is stated in the contract. 
Most publishers have a standard royalty rate, such as ten 
percent of net sales, but it could be less for some high 
school textbooks and higher for collegiate books, especial- 
ly after reaching sales of designated thousands of copies. 
Workbooks usually carry a lower royalty rate than the 
basic textbook. No royalties are paid on sample copies 
given away by the publisher. Reduced royalties, such as 
one-half of the rate for domestic sales, may apply on 
copies sold in foreign countries. Reduced rates also may 
apply on state adoption orders. In certain situations, the 
royalty rate may be subject to negotiation, with authors 
favored with higher than the standard rate. 

When there are coauthors the total royalty rate is 
divided as decided by the authors. To cover part of their 
writing expenses some authors may receive cash grants 
from the publisher that are not charged against royalties. 
A more common practice is for authors to draw predeter- 
mined amounts against future royalties. 

Traditionally, royalty checks are issued on a semi- 
annual basis; however, some publishers make annual 
royalty payments. The checks are usually accompanied 
by statements of sales, returns, credits and charges to the 
author. 

Each author usually receives six copies when the book 
comes off the press and may purchase additional copies 
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for his or her personal use at a discount off the list price. 
Delivery of Manuscript 


While a specific date of delivery of the completed 
manuscript by the author to the publisher is stated in 
the contract, the date of publication may or may not be 
spelled out. One company includes the following in its 
contracts: “Publisher will publish not later than twenty- 
four months after delivery and acceptance of the finally 
revised copy.” 

The contract usually includes certain restrictions on 
the part of the author, such as not publishing competing 
works with other publishers and giving the present pub- 
lisher the option to publish the author’s next manuscript. 

If there are coauthors, which is more common than 
single authorship, the order of names on the title page 
usually is decided upon by the authors. This decision 
may be influenced by factors such as the division of the 
work on the manuscript, seniority on the writing team, 
and status in the profession. 


Developing the Manuscript 


Developing a manuscript for a textbook and preparing 
the supplementary items is a major undertaking that can 
require many months of work by the authors and pub- 
lisher. In an ideal author team each person’s background 
and competency complements that of the others. One 
author, for example, may be very effective in gathering, 
researching, and organizing the subject matter. Another 
coauthor may do most of the actual writing, while the 
third author would be responsible for developing the 
end-of-chapter materials as well as the supplementary 
items. All three would read and react to the entire manu- 
script. 

The more common procedure, however, is for each 
author to be responsible for writing certain designated 
chapters, including the end-of-chapter items for those 
chapters. Work on the supplementary items would also 
be divided. 


Assistance from Publisher 


How much and what kind of assistance and coopera- 
tion can the authors expect from the publisher? This 
varies greatly from company to company, and even for 
different projects with the same publisher. Some editors 
go far beyond the call of duty and actually write some or 
much of the manuscript. Editors read and mark the man- 
uscript, return to author for making changes. The final 
copy of the manuscript may even be typed in-house by 
the company. 

More typically, though, it is the responsibility of the 
authors to prepare and type the final copy of the manu- 
script, furnish the illustrations, pay for the art work, get 
the necessary permissions for material used from other 
companies and organizations and file these written per- 
missions with the publisher, and prepare the index. 


’ | : 


Frequently, the indexing is done by freelance indexers 
with costs charged against the authors’ royalties. 


Important Considerations 


Authors usually are given suggestions and are furnished 
guidelines (author’s manual) to assist them in developing 
the manuscript to assure the best possible book for the 
marketplace. Considerations, such as the reading level of 
the writing, representation of minority groups in the 
copy as well as in the illustrations, and care in avoiding 
sexism must be kept in mind. 

Classroom testing of the book and evidence of its 
instruction and learning effectiveness must be demon- 
strated and documented if the book is to get the approval 
of textbook selection committees. In seventeen states, 
mostly in the South, textbooks must be approved by 
state adoption committees. This is crucial for publishers 
and authors, for without such approval their books may 
not be sold in those states. 


Production Process 


What happens after the authors deliver their manu- 
script to the publisher, and how long before the book 
can be expected to come off the press? The manuscript 
must go through a number of steps in the editing, com- 
posing, and production process and it probably will take 
a year or longer before books are bound and delivered. 
Delays, for one reason or other, are common, and authors 
should not be discouraged nor disappointed if their book 
takes longer to produce than had been expected. 

The manuscript will be assigned to an editor who may 
make changes in the editing process. If the changes are 
significant, the authors may be called upon to do the 
revising. 

A copy editor would next go over the manuscript and 
note instructions for the compositor. The compositor 
furnishes galley proofs, which are checked by the authors 
and by a publisher’s editor or proofreader. In the mean- 
time, the art staff prepares whatever art work is needed 
on the book, including the cover design. 

The checked proofs are marked up for paging, and 
page proofs are then prepared by the compositor. These 
proofs are checked by the authors and editor. A number 
of other technical and sophisticated steps follow before 
the book is printed, bound, and delivered to the pub- 
lisher’s warehouse. 

The authors may be given an opportunity to examine 
and react to the preliminary art work and cover design. 
More than likely, they will have little to say about it; in 
fact, they may see the art work, design, and use of color 
for the first time when they receive their authors’ copies 
of the finished product. 


After Publication 


The authors’ responsibility and work do not end when 
their book comes off the press. Almost immediately the 


publisher may ask them to read carefuHy and examine 
critically the textbook and its supplementary materials 
and deliver to the publisher a marked-up copy noting the 
errors found and the changes that must be made. This 

is kept on file to be used on short notice when the book 
is scheduled for reprinting. The authors should also make 
it a point to check the publisher’s catalog to be sure that 
correct information is given about their book. 


Promotion by Publisher 


Books are authored and published to meet a need in 
the marketplace. Authors and publishers both have a 
stake in promoting the book. A good publishing company 
serves its authors by giving the maximum sales effort to 
every book in every possible market. This effort may 
include exhibiting the book at professional conferences 
and conventions; placing space advertisements in its house 
organs as well as in other journals and convention pro- 
gram booklets; sending out direct-mail advertising pieces; 
having sales representatives visit schools and colleges and 
talk with prospective users; meeting with local and state 
textbook selection and adoption committees; holding 
special workshops for teachers and school administrators 
featuring the subject of the book; and sending out exam- 
ination copies. 


Promotion by Authors 


The authors also have responsibility in promoting 
their book and they should cooperate with the publisher 
in every possible way. They may be invited to meet with 
the sales representatives of the publisher to acquaint the 
sales force with the new package. From time to time 
the publisher may ask the authors to serve as speakers 
or panelists on business education professional programs. 
For this the authors usually receive reimbursement for 
expenses as well as an honorarium. 

The authors may be encouraged to write an article or 
a series of articles related to the subject of their book. 
And, as specified in the contract, they will be expected 
to work on the next edition. Activity on the revised 
edition may start much sooner than the authors expect, 
since the new edition of a successful textbook is likely 
to bear a copyright date of five or less years after the 
first edition. 

The almost continuous work on writing, revising, and 
other book-related responsibilities may dull the authors’ 
desire to have materials published. The burden of the 
work, however, is forgotten as the royalty checks keep 
coming every six months (or annually), even years after 
the final edition of the book has been published. Further- 
more, the authors may enjoy opportunities to meet and 
work with other authors, editors, publisher’s representa- 
tives, and users of the book. The authors also have the 
satisfaction of knowing that their book is a significant 
contribution to business education. 
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MANAGING FOR PERFORMANCE 


John M. Ivancevich, University of Houston, 
James H. Donnelly, Jr., and James L. Gibson, 
both of the University of Kentucky 


Completely new, this text takes a practical manage- 
ment approach that is clear, concise, and action ori- 
ented. The emphasis is on how management func- 
tions are applied by everyday managers and how this 
application is linked to attaining performance goals. 
Study Guide/Workbook available. (February, 1980) 


BUSINESS COMMUNICATIONS: Theory 
and Practice 


Dale A. Level, Jr., University of Arkansas, and 
William P. Galle, Jr., East Tennessee State University 


This unique new text starts at the very beginning of 
communications by giving students a feel for what 
really happens when we communicate and why. The 
“why” is then explored in detail by looking at the fun- 
damental dimensions of communication: language 
and behavior. (January, 1980) 


MATHEMATICS FOR BUSINESS AND 
CONSUMERS, Revised Edition 


Robert D. Mason, Walter H. Lange, and Temoleon 
G. Rousos, all of the University of Toledo 


This new edition is a text-workbook designed pri- 
marily for a one-semester course in business mathe- 
matics. It is student oriented and actively involves the 
student in the learning process. An annotated Instruc- 
tor’s Edition is available. (March, 1980) 


INTRODUCTION TO BUSINESS, Third 
Edition 
Walter W. Perlick, California Polytechnic State 
University, San Luis Obispo, and Raymond V. 
Lesikar, North Texas State University 
Current and authoritative, this introductory text dis- 
cusses in clear, simple terms the historical and ethical 
heritage of the American business system. Described 
are all of the major functions performed by business 
as well as the relationship of business with other 


major institutions of our society. Study Guide 
available. (Published 1979) 


ACCOUNTING PRINCIPLES 


Roger H. Hermanson, Georgia State University, 
James Don Edwards, University df Georgia, and 
R. F. Salmonson, Michigan State University 
Designed for use in first year accounting courses, the 
material describes basic standards and principles that 
underlie accounting information, indicates how ac- 
counting information is accumulated, and how such 
information can be used in the decision making pro- 
cess. Complete supplementary material available. 
(January, 1980) 


THE PRACTICE OF SUPERVISION: 
Achieving Results Through People 


Andrew J. DuBrin, Rochester Institute of 
Technology 
Emphasis is placed on achieving insight into the hu- - 
man aspects of supervising people and dealing with 
the organization. Students are made aware of the 
human aspects of seemingly objective topics such as 
MBO, cost control, and decision making. 
(Just published) 


Examination copies for adoption consideration available on request; please indicate course title and text presently used. 


Business Publications, Inc. 


13773 North Central Expressway e Suite 1121 
Dallas, Texas 75243 
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Revise 
Office 


Curricula 
to Include 


Word 
Processing 


Delores Curley 
Detroit College of Business 
Dearborn, Michigan 


Word processing is having an impact upon offices which 
educators cannot ignore. This impact is greater than the 
impact of the computer a few years ago. Teachers can no 
longer use the excuse that they do not have word proces- 
sing equipment as a reason for refusing to consider the im- 
pact of word processing on office curricula. 

In the 1980s office workers will spend less time com- 
municating by letter and telephone and more time com- 


municating by terminals. Information will be processed by 
automated methods from the origination of the idea 
through the transmission of the idea by means of tele- 
communications including use of satellites. Word processing 
now includes new methods of inputting through the use of 
OCRs. It includes the final production of copy through 
phototypesetting. These concepts and terminology must be 
included within any office curriculum of the 1980s. 

New terminology and concepts necessitated by word 
processing must be studied. Word processing terms can and 
should be included in shorthand and typing classes as well 
as general office classes. 

Word processing for today’s students includes: 


1. Cathode ray tube (CRT) is a screen similar to a 
television screen for displaying material. This per- 
mits manipulation of text before copy is com- 
mitted to media and/or hard copy. 


2. Communicating capability of equipment per- 
mits users to access remote terminals via tele- 
phone lines. 


3. Facsimile machine is a machine capable of send- 
ing over telephone lines typewritten messages, 
photographs, graphs, or anything that can be 
placed on a piece of paper. A similar machine 
receives the message which is transmitted at a 
remote location. 


4. Format includes margin settings, tab settings, 
line spacing, and pitch (pica or elite). 


5. Hard Copy is a recording on paper of incoming 
or outgoing work. 


6. Logging is a method of recording incoming or 
outgoing work. 


7. Magnetic media are the coated materials upon 
which information such as sound and type- 
written characters can be recorded and stored. 


8. Phototypesetter is a printing device that elec- 
tronically generates characters under control of 
a computer, and records these characters photo- 
graphically on film or paper. 


9. Pin feed platen is a typewriter platen which has 
sprocket-like pins for feeding continuous forms. 


10. Repetitive documents are documents that have 
been typed once, but because of author’s changes 
or typist’s mistakes must be corrected. 


11. Stop codes are set at the point where variable 
information is inserted. Any typing teacher can 
explain to her typing classes that a stop code is 
a particular key on the word processor. 


12. Variables are the portions of prerecorded docu- 
ments that will change from document to docu- 
ment depending on the recipient of the document. 
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Careers 


The revised curriculum should make students aware of 
the new careers emerging in the automated offices. Students 
should be familiar with the following careers: 


A. Correspondence Secretaries in word processing 
systems handle the automated typing equip- 
ment. They are not assigned to principals but 
handle broad categories of work. 


Correspondence Specialist is the employee 
responsible for producing typewritten docu- 
ments by using machine transcription and auto- 
mated typewriters. This employee must be highly 
skilled in English usage and proofreading. 


Correspondence Coordinators are the employees 
who are responsible for coordinating and distri- 
buting all work coming into a correspondence 
center for processing. 


Correspondence Supervisor is the employee 
responsible for setting up correspondence centers 
and for carrying out the goals of correspondence 
centers. 


Correspondence Trainee is the person who takes 
a position at an entry-level. It is required that 
the employee learns to operate automated type- 
writers and machine transcription devices. 


Administrative Specialist is a person responsible 
for nontyping duties such as answering phones, 
processing mail, dictating letters, and assisting a 
manager or principal with their responsibilities. 
Administrative Supervisor is a person responsible 
for setting up administrative support groups and 
supervising all activities of administrative support 
groups. 

Administrative Trainee is the person who per- 
forms routine administrative functions and who 
learns as much about the work of principals and 
administrative specialists as possible. 


Originator or principal is the person who gen- 
erates ideas to be processed. This person may be 
a manager, engineer, technician, or other pro- 
fessional. 

Proofreader is a position for a person with gram- 
matical ability who will find errors in material 
being produced in more complex installation. 
Word Processing Graphic Specialist is a person 
who has the knowledge and experience of 
typing and graphics in order to prepare material 
for publication. This position requires people 
with imagination and ability to create new ways 
for accomplishing tasks. 


Word Processing Manager is the title describing 
the employee responsible for implementing WP 
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and making certain that the system continues to 
operate smoothly. 


M. Word Processing Supervisors direct word proces- 
sing centers. 


Language 

Are non-shorthand students trained in grammar, punc- 
tuation, and spelling as well as shorthand students? 

Is there a way schools may integrate intensive practice 
in these areas into the curriculum? It may take students 
more time on the machine transcribers than currently 
allowed in order to study grammar, punctuation, and 
spelling if these are incorporated into the machine trans- 
cription course. Is there a way transcription skills may be 
provided for students who are not enrolled in shorthand? 
Those students enrolled in machine transcription courses 
should have their transcription skills polished in the 
intensive manner of shorthand students. Perhaps, when 
educators train all students in these areas to the extent 
that shorthand students are now trained, then business 
will not require shorthand skill as an entry requirement 
for so many secretarial positions. 


Proofreading 


What efforts does the school make in developing the 
skill of proofreading which is demanded of word proces- 
sing personnel? 

No employer wants to make dozens or hundreds of 
copies of a document which contains an error. Proof- 
readers must read copy for content, for typographical 
errors, and for grammatical, punctuation, and spelling 
errors. Somehow teachers must make students more 
aware of the need to proofread and produce perfect copy 
and to reward them for producing perfect copy. Perhaps 
teachers should include proofreading in grading proce- 
dures. 


Typing Classes 


What are the changes in the typing classes necessitated 
by the advent of word processing? 

Are students being taught to draft copy to prepare them 
them for the kind of typing they will perform with auto- 
matic typewriters? Do teachers show students how to set 
grids of tabs? Specialists in word processing recommend 
that tabs be set at intervals of five on word processors. 

One of the most important aspects of word processing 
is the use of form letters. Do students know what a form 
letter is? Do they understand the variables in form 
letters? It is very easy to devise handouts to supplement 
texts in this regard. 


Dictation 

Are students trained to skill level on machine tran- 
scription? 

The traditional secretary produces 100 to 400 lines of 
typing a day while the word processing secretary, using a 


B. 

— 
F. 

G. 

H. 

K. 


magnetic keyboard, is expected to maintain a minimum 
of 600 lines of typing a day. 

Instructors must demonstrate to students how to listen 
to machine dictation and how to transcribe in word 
groups. Students should be encouraged to develop this 
skill to a rate of one-third of their typing speed. Students 
begin transcription by typing phrases or short sentences. 
Later, they should endeavor to keep the typewriter moving 
while they are transcribing. Instructors should demonstrate 
this skill and develop timing procedures to encourage its 
development. One manufacturer of dictation transcription 
equipment offers certificates of compentency for those 
students who are able to type five letters of approximately 
125 words each in 30 minutes. A large temporary office 
placement service considers a transcription rate of 25-30 
w.p.m. very good. 

Does the curriculum offer an opportunity for students 
to learn to use dictating equipment? 

Since it takes a person much longer to write a document 
in longhand than to dictate it into a machine, many 
businesses are offering clinics in machine dictation. When 
secretarial students become more familiar with the 
equipment, they become more tolerant of originators 
when they have experienced the difficulties of dictating 
themselves. Students may prepare their term papers and 
business reports or dictate a series of letters. 


Team Approach 

Are students learning to be thinking people who are 
group work oriented? Word processing and the changing 
office structure are more dependent upon a team approach 
to processing of work and solving of problems. Differences 
between the traditional one-to-one relationship and this new 
new “team approach” should be explored. 


Sex Roles 

Should teachers discourage the continuing role of 
women as typists? Are they encouraging women to enter 
management? 


With secretarial salaries improving considerably, per- 
haps teachers can encourage young men to enter the 
clerical route up the office management ladder. The super- 
vision of word processing units will be a position occupied 
by women only unless men begin to prepare to enter this 
field. Moreover, teachers should encourage many of their 
students to enroll in computer classes to become prepared 
for the blending of data processing and word processing. 


Keyboarding 

Students need opportunities to use nontyping key- 
boards such as Telex, TWX, and terminals as well as auto- 
matic magnetic typewriters. 

Telex is a piece of equipment which historically pre- 
ceded magnetic tape automatic typewriters. This is a good 
example of a communicating typewriter. Students will 
learn to prepare paper, type and make corrections for 
perfect playback. 


Microfilms 

Experience and discussion of microform techniques 
should be included in filing courses and procedures. 
School libraries may be sources of microfilm projects for 
secretarial classes. The automation of records is a part of 
the whole scene of information processing. 


Work Measurement 

Work measurement in the office is coming into greater 
use with word processing. Students should be introduced 
to work measurement and should be taught to work 
under pressure as is often needed in an office. 

In many offices, each worker tallies the number of lines 
lines keyboarded, or played-back each day. In some 
offices, bonuses are paid for those who exceed a set goal. 
Students must learn to keep a record of the time it takes 
to do a particular task. 

Today’s business teacher cannot ignore the automation 
of information processing. The excuse that funds are not 
available will not suffice. 
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An Inductive Model 


to Secondary School Business Education: 


Business Kowledge 


Timothy S. Mescon 
Arizona State University 
Tempe, Arizona 


and 


George S. Vozikis 
North Texas State University 
Denton, Texas 


“The cost of public education in the U.S. last year 
climbed nearly 14% to a record $1,587 per student.””! 
Coinciding with the soaring expenditures for public edu- 
cation is a gradual, yet distinct, decrease in student enroll- 
ment at the college and university levels. 

It is becoming increasingly apparent that ‘“‘a growing 
number of young adults from middle-class families are 
choosing not to go to college—even though, in many cases, 
their parents can afford to send them and their academic 
records indicate they would be promising college students. 

These trends are compounded with the realities con- 
cluded by the International Labor Organization, a United 
Nations Agency, indicating that a college degree is “fast 
becoming a ticket to nowhere.” (The ILO report estimates 
that between the years of 1974-1985 the U.S. colleges and 
universities will have matriculated a surplus of 950,000 
college graduates, students unable to match their aptitudes 
and interests with available employment opportunities.) 

This growing dissatisfaction with perceived expectations 
covering the ultimate value of a college degree, serves to 
impose broadening responsibilities upon our secondary 
school network. Demands for improved quality and ap- 
plicability of coursework placed upon administrators, fac- 
ulty, and curriculum experts by students and parents alike 
continue to multiply at a pace alarming to all involved. 


292 
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This burden represents a dramatic ideological move- 
ment, a shift in expectations that must be recognized 
and fulfilled. 

The call for increasing pragmatism within secondary 
school curricula does not intend to displace the core of 
high school coursework. Rather, the purpose is to inject a 
dose of realism into the classroom at the junior and senior 
levels.> 

The authors will examine in the following sections sev- 
eral major premises: 

I. The absence of existing materials focusing upon the 
pragmatic aspects of business. 

II. A model depicting a system’s perspective of the di- 
verse components of a comprehensive business education, 
and the differing emphasis placed at secondary and higher 
educational levels. 

III. Specific examples of “injecting” realism into the 
classroom. 


Absence of Adequate Business Materials: 
A Personal Experience 
Three years ago, one of the authors was elected to co- 


ordinate a business education project for high schools in a 
large city located within the southwestern U.S. 


| 


During the spring of 1976, over 4,000 high school jun- 
iors and seniors were exposed to a plethora of business ed- 
ucation programs including a series of films, lectures, and 
most importantly, in-depth classroom discussions on the 
nature, impact, and importance of business in today’s 
society. Indeed, in many respects the project represented 
an educational paradox—while the programs themselves 
were enthusiastically received by students and faculty 
alike, the prevailing absence of satisfactory “‘follow-up”’ 
materials forced faculty and administrators into a perplex- 
ing and unenviable position. 

Today, the “‘lion’s share” of business materials focuses 
upon the aggregate business environment, i.e., the macro- 
mechanisms of our economic system. The value of these 
materials cannot be disputed. However, it is the author’s 
belief that in order for students to attain a basic, opera- 
tional knowledge of business today, an inductive approach 
to business education must be adopted. Rather than ini- 
tially concentrating upon macro-economics, the business 
education curriculum should be obliged to initially focus 


upon the functional business operations within our society. 


The endless, abstract discourses on supply and demand, 
have created a tremendous vacuum in the realm of busi- 
ness education. A fundamental understanding concentrat- 
ing upon the principles of business operation provides a 
logical and necessary foundation for future coursework, 
from the specific to the general through an inductive 
process. 


Comprehensive Business Education Model: A System’s 
Perspective 


The primary contention of this article argues, that 
while individually we do expose students to the input and 
output components of our educational model, the link be- 
tween the two, the process, i.e., the business firm, is ne- 
glected. Without fully investigating the interrelationships 
between inputs-process-outputs-feedback , students will 
never obtain a working knowledge of the impact of busi- 
ness decisions upon our future. 

Unless one understands what and how inputs and out- 
puts are related through the business, managerial or entre- 
preneurial process, the connection between inputs and out- 
puts cannot be fully conceptualized. 

Economics can be labeled the “science of the abstract.” 
High schoo] students are taught that an optimal combina- 
tion.of money, men, machines, and materials in a per- 
fectly competitive business environment creates the per- 
fect product with maximum profit and minimum waste. 
However, there is seldom any mention of the human, insti- 
tutional, and environmental elements that give shape to 
the imperfect framework within which business struggles 
for survival. 

It is the authors’ belief that by initially concentrating 
upon the entrepreneur and building a sound business edu- 
cation base, high school students of the future can indeed 
develop a comprehensive understanding of: (1) business 
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and the individual, (2) the macro environment, (3) the 
micro environment, (4) the continuous interaction pro- 
cesses among these components, and (5) the impact they 
have upon the future of the American business enterprise. 


Injecting Realism into the Classroom: Some Specific 
Examples 


At Yeshiva University High School for Boys in Manhat- 
tan, student teams participated in a contest sponsored by 
the Securities Industry Association with an intent to “beat 
the stock market.” The contest drew more than 2,500 stu- 
dent entries comprising 500 teams, and about 60 percent 
of the teams did indeed beat the market. The students 
learned to follow the Wall Street Journal financial and 
news pages and to develop “anticipatory management” 
abilities in their pursuit of “hot’’ stocks.* 

In Parma, Ohio, two high schools now offer a one-year 
program of business and office-practice courses for stu- 
dents who have changed their minds about attending col- 
lege. The program requires students to hold a part-time of- 
fice job, which the school finds for them. Both schools 
have their programs filled to capacity for next fall, with 
requests still pouring in. Three years ago, both programs 
were canceled because few students signed up.° 

Another interesting program that is currently carried 
out by Rice University, MIT, Carnegie Mellon, and the 
Universities of Oregon and Utah and can be transposed 
into the high school level is the observation by students 
of business techniques in action and the attendance of lec- 
tures by self-starters who have already made their mark. In 
addition, students at the University of Oregon have been 
getting firsthand experience with government regulation 
by seeking non-faculty lecturers from business firms and 
the regulators themselves. To join practice with theory, 
each student is required to prepare a report on the effect 
of government regulation on a local business operation, 
after meeting with the owners or operators of the business.® 

Finally, the Small Business Development Center at the 
University of Georgia has developed a one-day program 
for high school juniors that surveys the many aspects of 
business today. The contents of this program include: 


1. Our American Economic System in History 
2. Entrepreneurship—Threats and Opportunities 
3. Business and the Law 

4. Funding a New Business Venture 

5. Export Opportunities and the New Business” 


These programs and many others, nationwide, have suc- 
cessfully injected a dose of realism into the secondary and 
college classroom. This is the type of pragmatism that has 
unfortunately been ignored in traditional economic course- 
work. 


Future of Secondary School Business Education 


Feldman succinctly summarizes the future of secondary 
school business education. He writes: 


“‘We must work toward a new deeper level of com- 
patibility between work and learning . . . More and 
more, the problem of the administrator is not per- 
ceived as somehow getting people to do what they 
are told to do, but to somehow inspire them to do 
what they cannot be told to do—to do work instead 
of holding a job .. . Isn’t it clear that we must be- 
gin to prepare young people for work, which is 
abundant—either on their own or inside our organ- 
izations—and not for jobs, which will always be 
scarce?’’® 


The integrated curriculum that is advocated by the au- 
thors features the blending of two subjects into one. By 
combining elementary economics with basic business 
principles, the secondary school student is provided with 
a comprehensive perspective of business today that bridges 
the business knowledge gap. 
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5 Better Business Basies 


# 


Essentials of Advertising 
LOUIS KAUFMAN, Hofstra University and 
Crain Publications, Inc. 


A contemporary, lavishly illustrated introduction to 
advertising with an emphasis on the practical aspects of 
the business: marketing intelligence, budgeting, media 
characteristics, creative strategies, and campaign 
planning. 

544 pages 

Just published 

Instructor’s Manual, Slide/Tape Program 


Business English 
DORIS H. WHALEN, College of Marin 


A combined textbook and reference manual that provides 
a convenient summary of correct English usage for 
students in a variety of business courses, as well as a 
self-checking language skills review for secretaries and 
office workers already on the job. 

Paperbound. 288 pages 

Just published 

Instructor’s Manual with Tests and Transparency Masters 


introduction to Management 
Principles, Practices, and 


Processes 
DAVID SCHWARTZ, Georgia State University 


A practical textbook for the one-semester course that is 
organized around the five functions inherent in 
management: planning, organizing, staffing, directing, 

and controlling. 

650 pages (probable) 

Publication: March 1980 

Instructor’s Manual, Cassettes, Student Workbook 


Mastering 
Business Math 


Machines 

A Combined Approach 
BURTON S. KALISKI, New Hampshire College 
VERA G. KINZEY, University of Georgia 


A thoroughly integrated treatment of business math 
concepts and electronic business machine operations 
(including some hand-held calculators) that responds to 
recent trends in the business education classroom. 
Paperbound. 416 pages 

Just published 

Instructor’s Manual with Tests 


Creative Resources 
for Teaching 
General Business, 
Consumer Education, 
and 

Private Enterprise 


GWENDOLYN S. WATSON, University of 
North Carolina at Greensboro 


A practical resource for pre-service and in-service general 
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Business 
Educators: 
Know 


Your 
Micros 


Joyce Forrest 
Virginia Commonwealth University 
Richmond, Virginia 


Each day brings new discoveries in computer technolo- 
gy and new advances in computer capabilities. In no area 
have these changes been more apparent than in the 
micro-computer market—the newcomer to the computer 
scene. Microcomputers have made “computer power” 
available at affordable prices in private homes, small 
businesses, and public school systems. 

Until recently, only those who were “mathematically 
minded” were thought to comprehend computer technolo- 
gies and languages. But now an evolution in computers has 
begun, an evolution which may affect everyone in some way 
way. Many of our modern appliances—such as microwave 
ovens, kitchen blenders and processors, color TV sets— 
have built-in microprocessors; office equipment—such as 
electronic typewriters, dictation units, and copiers—includes 
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microprocessors. No longer can a secretarial student, book- 
keeping student, or record keeping student expect to 
remain isolated from computers—for computers, especially 
micro units, have been incorporated in numerous personal 
and business products which make up our everyday 
environment. 

A microcomputer system consists of the central process- 
ing unit (or CPU), memory (or internal storage) and associ- 
ated peripheral devices (or input and output units). When 
microcomputer systems became available in the early 
1970s, they appeared in many household devices and 
children’s toys. Today, the major applications involving 
micros have been expanded to include process control, 
personal home use, small business systems, and educational 
enhancements. 

The area of process control is essentially one of indus- 
trial application—a manufacturing or industrial process 
which is handled by a machine may be continuously mon- 
itored and controlled by a microprocessor. These systems 
are built for a specific application, such as controlling 
values or heaters, and are programmed to perform only that 
function; usually this program is actually wired into a cir- 
cuit board which cannot be altered. This program can then 
be read by the computer’s control unit and its instructions 
can be performed, but no changes or modifications may 
be made or written into this memory. Because this type of 
memory may only be read, it is referred to as read-only 
memory (or ROM). 

The personal computing area is one which has been gain- 
ing tremendous interest within the last two or three years. 
These computer systems are designed to be used in the 
home environment. Such a microcomputer may consist of 
the CPU to provide directions and memory; the home TV 
set to act as the output medium; and a keyboard terminal 
to be the input medium. Also, a home cassette tape 
recorder may provide the peripheral storage unit which 
loads pre-written programs (or software) to be executed 
into the system. Originally only games, such as Star Trek, 
Breakout, etc., were played on personal computers; but 
now many owners of these computers are using their invest- 
ment for such functional household chores as balancing the 
checkbook, managing the family budget, and storing 
recipes. These systems vary widely in price, depending on 
whether the unit is purchased as a kit or is purchased assem- 
bled, whether a separate video display and tape recorder 
are bought, whether additional memory is required, 
whether the buyer purchases “canned” programs or writes 
his own software, etc. Generally, a micro system for per- 
sonal use may range in price from approximately $300 to 
$3000. 

Microcomputers are just beginning to enter the edu- 
cational domain. This area seems a normal extension of 
the personal system since many students have already 
mastered the computer’s features from their home systems. 
In the elementary grades, microcomputers may be used to 
reinforce mathematics, spelling, or various areas where 
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questions may require multiple choice responses. Each 

student would have available for his individual use a CPU, 
a video display unit (CRT), typewriter keyboard, and a 
cassette tape or a disk storage unit. The exercise, such as a 
math problem, appears on the CRT and the system awaits 
the student’s response. If the response is correct, the 
screen will then display the next problem; if the response 

is incorrect, the same problem will continue to be shown 
in order to allow the student an opportunity to respond 
again. Should the student continue to miss the problem, 
the answer is displayed and the next problem is then 
accessed. Although some school systems have previously 
provided this type of programmed instruction with multi- 
terminals connected to one mini or large-scale computer, 
this type of configuration loses all stations when the CPU 
is down. When a microcomputer goes down, however, the 
class will only lose that one station. (Since each computer 
is independent of another, only the malfunctioning one is 
lost). The micro systems available for educational use may 
range from approximately $1,500 to $5,000 each. 

The microcomputer area which many people believe 
has the greatest potential in the small business market is 
also the system which has the greatest potential for high 
school business students. Such a system would consist of 
the microprocessor chip (CPU), several memory chips, and 
peripherals which include disk storage drives and a printer. 
Since the user does not require printed (or hard copy) 
output during the program development and test phases 
when creating programs, one printer may be utilized by 
several independent microcomputers, thus cutting the 
overall cost when buying several systems. The amount of 
memory required by a small business system may range 
from a bare minimum of 16k (thousand) bytes of random 
access memory up to the more flexible 31k-, 48k-, and 
64k-byte machines. (A byte is a unit of storage which 
generally contains either one numeric character or one 
alphabetic character or one special character.) 

When comparing micro units, the customer must under- 
stand the breakdown between random access memory 
(RAM) and read-only memory (ROM). RAM is the storage 
area in which a student may create, store, and test his 
coding; thus, this is the memory that is usable by the 
student. ROM is memory which has been used to store 
code that should never be changed; this code is actually 
“burned into” the storage unit at the factory and cannot 
be changed by the computer user. Usually the BASIC 
language interpreter, the operating system, and the other 
such critical code necessary to operate the computer are 
stored in this fashion. 

The underlying language of any computer is its own 
unique machine language. However, students generally do 
not wish or need to code at this technical a level. The 
higher-level languages, which are much easier to learn and 
understand, are the ones more closely geared to business 
data processing. On microcomputers, BASIC (Beginners 

All-Purpose Symbolic Interchange Code) is the major 


language provided for the user, though some of the larger, 
more powerful systems also offer COBOL, FORTRAN, 
and PASCAL. Likewise many of the business systems also 
offer word processing capabilities. Prices of the business 
micro system generally range in the $8,000-$15,000 cate- 
gory. Because they are designed for business use, these sys- 
tems should include a minimum of 16k bytes of memory, 
at least one disk drive, a video display screen with an input 
keyboard, and a printer. 

Naturally, a microcomputer may be used by the data 
processing students to learn programming languages and 
basic computer capabilities and design. But often school 
systems have difficulty acquiring equipment which may 
have somewhat limited utilization. So the question is: Are 
there users for microcomputers other than data processing 
students? 

As mentioned previously, many of the business micro 
systems on the market have word processing capability. 
Such micros actually sell for several thousand dollars less 
than their electronic typewriter competitors, yet they offer 
computing power, programming capacity, and word process- 
ing features. Some of the micro systems are not as ex- 
tensively developed in the word processing area as their 
typewriter counterparts, but they do provide the major 
features of word processing. 

A microsystem may be used by bookkeeping classes to 
allow students to interactively update accounts receivables 
and accounts payables, perform billing, and create financial 
reports. Since many of the accounting departments in 
industry and business now have computer terminals availa- 
ble to their accountants, this parallels a true business en- 
vironment which the student may eventually encounter. 

Other business classes, such as filing and record keeping, 
may also study and use the microcomputer to understand 
how companies maintain large files of inventory, customers, 
vendors, etc., on computer media. This area may be further 
expanded to allow students to actually “manage” and 
“file” the tapes and disks which the system uses. In indus- 
try there is an employee, called a librarian, who is responsi- 
ble for filing and retrieving computer files; so once again 
the business class is providing a possible vocational alterna- 
tive. 

Finally, since a micro system is a computer in every 
sense—it can fetch from memory; store into memory; per- 
form arithmetic functions; compare two values and then 
take appropriate action; decode instructions; and store 
intermediate results—it may be used by the school adminis- 
tration. Students in programming classes may be allowed 
to design the system and code and test the programs which 
the school staff desires. 

Microcomputers, though relatively new in the market, 
have already made a significant impact in product develop- 
ment. The possibilities for such computers in the business 
world are overwhelming. The business educator should be 
at the forefront of this “revolution” and have his students 
a step ahead of the future. 
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Faculty Appraisal 
MBO Approach 


Bob Wooten 
Lamar University 
Beaumont, Texas 


Current methods for appraising college faculties may 
include an informal ad hoc approach. For example, 
throughout the year the department head makes mental 
notes of each professor’s accomplishments and occasional 
problems through casual, unscheduled interviews. When 
the time arrives for him to submit recommendations for 
promotions or increases in salary to the dean, the depart- 
ment head relies upon information based upon cumulative, 
unsystematic impressions built up throughout the year. 

The disadvantages of ad hoc appraisal are numerous. In 
the first place, the department head’s impressions are usu- 
ally not accurate because they are biased by many factors. 
For example, the professor who presents a convincing 
“sales pitch” may make a better impression than one who 
has fewer verbal skills. Also, extroverted persons may tend 
to create an impression of more intelligence than intro- 
verted ones. 

Probably a more common bias is for an instructor to 
omit to the department head the things which occupy his 
attention because he may think they are inappropriate to 
the conversation. The department head may experience 
personal biases and selective recall. Consequently, the de- 
partment head’s evaluations are based largely upon guess- 
work. 

Even when a department head conscientiously attempts 
to correct for bias, he finds that the ad hoc approach does 
not clarify goals and priorities. What should an instructor 
be doing? Which tasks are the most important? Unclear 
goals produce conflict which is insidiously disguised as 
other problems. A department head, for example, may as- 
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sume that his professors consider teaching to be their high- 
est priority. Therefore, when he observes an instructor con- 
centrating on learning new quantitative methods, he may 
perceive the person as ignoring his primary task. In reality, 
the instructor may be preparing to introduce a major cur- 
ricular innovation which requires a mastery of the quanti- 
tative techniques. Lack of clearly defined goals produces 
conflict and unsatisfactory evaluations. 


Trait Appraisal 

One of the most frequently used employee appraisal 
methods has been an evaluation of personality traits. Eval- 
uation is based upon how much the appraisor perceives 
that the employee exhibits desired characteristics such as 
loyalty, cheerfulness, obedience, initiative, potential, char- 
acter, or even “interpersonal relationships.” The traits are 
obviously vague. 

Even if personality traits for job requirements could be 
measured, it would be found that many are loaded with 
value judgment. One person’s loyalty is another’s treason. 

Almost universally, the effect of using trait analysis has 
been to eliminate systematic evaluation in the organiza- 
tion because most people dislike judging others in a face- 
to-face confrontation. Therefore, the review is given super- 
ficial treatment and is avoided as often as possible—hope- 
fully for at least a year at a time.’ 

Even when a superior and subordinate attempt to make 
an honest appraisal, they usually terminate the effort after 
having made little progress. The employee, for example, 
may think of himself as possessing initiative. The boss, in 
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contrast, may see him as lethargic. Both may be able to 
cite examples of behavior to support their side of the eval- 
uation. Rarely does the discussion convince the other that 
he (or she) is right. More often it is a deterrent to morale. 

The most serious disadvantage of trait analysis is that it 
calls for the employee to change his personality. At the 
least, this would be a questionalbe objective for the college 
to pursue. At the most, determining which personality 
traits are desirable would be a difficult task. Perhaps a pro- 
fessor should be cheerful. But how many times a day must 
he smile to receive a good rating? 

Deficiencies in the trait approach to employee appraisal 
are so serious that hardly anyone in the current manage- 
ment literature recommends it. Sloan and Johnson? and 
Kelly* are three of many authors who discuss problems of 
the trait approach in greater detail. 


Zero-Sum Appraisal 


Thompson and Dalton* have published an account of a 
well meaning attempt to improve upon trait analysis. Their 
account introduced a quantified zero-sum system of ap- 
praisal. 

In the Thompson and Dalton case study, management 
had decided that its appraisal system did not relate promo- 
tions and salary increases to job performance. They de- 
sired a method which could do several things: (1) Improve 
relations between upper and lower levels of management, 
(2) Motivate high performers to do better and low perform- 
ers to improve, and (3) Identify employees with capabili- 
ties for higher positions while identifying consistently low 
performers (in the opinion of one manager) so they could 
be encouraged to leave. 

Each unit manager or supervisor was given a finite num- 
ber of merit points which he distributed among his sub- 
ordinates at review time. Salary increases and promotions 
were to be determined by the number of points that an 
employee received. The number of points allocated to a 
supervisor allowed him to award above average ratings to 
not more than half of his subordinates. 

The idea appeared to meet the desired criteria. Within 
a year after its introduction, however, the company’s com- 
petitive position had deteriorated; most of the engineering 
department had quit; and there was more distrust between 
upper and lower management than anyone could recall. 

As Thompson and Dalton perceptively pointed out, the 
problem was that the appraisal method operated upon a 
zero-sum principle in which someone always had to lose. 
In this case, half of the employees had to lose, despite the 
quality or quantity of their work. Rating half of the work 
force as substandard created a self-fulfilling prophecy that 
destroyed morale and lowered production. Most employ- 
ees who had been rated substandard gave up and began to 
work as their official ratings had described them. 

Contrary to its intent, the appraisal method decreased 
the relationship between work performance and reward. 

It was inevitable that arbitrary punishment was uninten- 
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tionally introduced. Rather than allowing managers flexi- 
bility to select and promote the best candidates. the sys- 
tem locked employees into a grim competition with no 
real winners. 

The lesson learned from this experiment is that any ap- 
praisal based upon awarding points should be open-ended. 
In other words, a department head in a college may reward 
all faculty members who contribute to organizational 
goals. Finite financial rewards would be distributed pro- 
portionately. Consequently, a faculty member would com- 
pete, first, with himself and, second, with his colleagues. 
Everyone would have an opportunity to “‘win.” 


Appraisal of Objectives and Results 


This paper recommends that an academic institution co- 
ordinator may consider a type of “Management by Objec- 
tives” (MBO) approach for an effective, personnel appraisal 
system. A properly run performance review and analysis 
using MBO has the power to overcome most of the objec- 
tions which we have seen in the previous methods. 

Appraisal by objectives is basically part of a larger 
method of planning and control within an organization. 
Also, trends in private industry show that MBO is a viable 
planning tool. Regardless of emphasis, MBO appraisal is 
based upon two assumptions. 

The first assumption is that faculty members are capa- 
ble of committing themselves to their work—if they have 
not already done so. At first sight, this appears to be an 
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elementary observation. The implication is that faculty are 
“Theory Y” people in terms of Douglas McGregor’s con- 
cept. Given the opportunity to choose meaningful objec- 
tives for themselves, faculty members will motivate them- 
selves to greater achievements. 

The second assumption is that faculty members will be 
allowed to participate significantly in the administration 
of their particular areas. Participation, rather than autoc- 
racy, is a prerequisite to the successful operation of this 
type of review and analysis. The degree of participation 
may be varied as the circumstances suggest. This appraisal 
method should not be attempted if administrators believe 
that they must govern autocratically. A high degree of fac- 
ulty participation with authority and power to set individ- 
ual goals is essential. 

Appraisal of objectives and results is a cycle of activi- 
ties composed of six parts. 


. Setting objectives—what will we do? 

. Establishing standards—how well will we do it? 

. Establishing measures of performance—how do we 
know when we have done it? 

. Measuring results—have we done it? 

. Reviewing results—where are we now? Where do 
we go from here? 

. Reviewing progress formally—how does this af- 
fect our rank and salary? 


In actuality, establishing standards and measures of per- 
formance (steps two and three) are the same. They have 
been separated for analytical reasons. When an instructor 


selects a measure that will show if a certain degree of ac- 
tivity has occurred, he has implicitly built in a standard of 
performance when that measure is compared with an ob- 


jective. 

A successful appraisal and review system built upon 
MBO concepts should produce the following organiza- 
tional characteristics once it has had time to take effect:7 


1. The college’s long-range and immediate plans are 
continuously and critically reviewed and restated. 

2. Expected results and standards are clearly under- 
stood between a department head and his faculty. 

. Each professor adopts a plan for improvement 
which can make a measurable, significant contribu- 
tion to the college. 

. Organizational conditions which encourage faculty 
improvement provide professors freedom and flexi- 
bility without sacrificing high standards. 


5. Frequent, informal reviews create better communi- 
cation between professors and department heads by 
checking progress, modifying goals, and planning 
ways to overcome unforeseen obstacles. 

. Department heads and their faculties build more 
effectively upon their strengths, remedy weak 
points, and accept a responsibility for self- 
development. 

. Department heads and deans of colleges have a 
more accurate, equitable method for assessing both 
faculty and student performance. 


In order to develop an outstanding college, the differ- 
ent talents and strengths of each faculty member must be 
developed to their fullest. A school’s diversity can be one 
of its greatest assets. This very diversity , however, makes 
an effective appraisal of performance exceptionally diffi- 
cult to construct. Individuals work on a variety of tasks 
which cannot be directly compared. Consider the classic 
example of the brilliant researcher who cannot teach well— 
or the superb teacher who cannot write a research article. 
Both persons make valuable contributions to the college 
in their own way; yet, how are their individual accom- 
plishments to be evaluated? Is there a common factor by 
which they may be appraised? Performance analysis and 
review, when based upon setting individual objectives, 
provides the needed common denominator. 
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Visual Approach 
Choices 


to Career 


Helen Tucker 
Lena-Winslow High School 
Lena, Illinois 


Do you advertise careers in your classroom through a 
visual approach or is it always via printed word? Do you 
have an empty shelf, a ledge overlooking the hall, a 
window to fill or a buletin board that needs its “face” 
changed? The following suggestions are an attempt to 
stimulate your creative powers in presenting the story of 
the world of work more vividly to students. 


Going Up with Success 


1. Helium filled balloons can be placed almost any- 
where and the labeling of the balloons gets some perti- 
nent message across. They also supply some interesting 
color in the room. The balloons may be labeled with 
characteristics of a person well prepared to go seek a job 
or the spheres may indicate careers to be sought. 


Where Do You Go From Here? 


2. Road signs can be used in the classroom or in a 
window. Scraps of lumber can be painted and lettered. 
Later each part of the sign can be covered with paper 
or repainted for repeated use and labeled according to 
what is being taught at the time. The individual signs 
could read: junior college, trade school, armed forces, 
business school, or four-year college. 

Another application for this same wooden structure 
could bear the attributes of a potentially successful em- 
ployee in the office who possesses: initiative, perse- 
verance, reliability, pleasing voice, happy, and other 
appropriate personality traits. 


Tools Of The Trade 


3. Storekeepers will be happy to save advertising ma- 
terials for you. While there is very little value to these 
castoffs in their original state, they can be adapted to 
whatever is being introduced or emphasized in a career 
unit. (A display carton for the counter that held con- 
tainers of Revlon, Right Guard, Max Factor, and other 
such products can be covered with colored paper and 
lettered or covered with an attractive cloth). Equipment 
used in a certain job operation or an instrument suggest- 
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ing a certain career can be arranged in an attractive 
manner on the cloth-covered rack or carton. Because of 
the elevation of the display carton, the completed effect 
is easily viewed when placed on a high ledge. This 

visual reminder gives a teacher an excellent opportunity 
to help students explore in more detail the nature of a 
career. Research, field trips, speakers, and class discussions 
may appropriately follow. Materials you already have in 
your classroom may be displayed effectively such as: 
transcribing machines, dictating equipment, steno note- 
book, journals, ledgers, clothing, or food items found in 
retail sales. 

4. Acollage can be a fascinating way for students to 
discover some of their interests that might eventually 
lead them to a career of great satisfaction. Lots of 
freedom and creativity evolve as a student cuts out 
pictures and arranges those pictures on a poster board 
or any heavy surface. Try to stimulate the imagination 
with the suggestion of materials, in addition to pictures, 
such as string, stones, candy, buttons, pennants, key 
chains. 

A collage may be designed with one area in mind , 
such as the field of business, with pictures of machines, 
computer printouts, cash register tapes, sales slips, stock 
market reports, tapes or belts for typewriter or computer 
information storage, and any other items that suggest 
the business world at work. Display of these posters are 
most important to the students. Some very outgoing 
adolescents like to explain why they arranged materials 
in an unusual manner (upside down because they are 
confused so much of the time and they themselves feel 
like they are standing on their heads), why they included 
specific pictures (their love of animals, several speakers 
with their stereo, or large amounts of exotic foods indi- 
cating a ravenous appitite). 

A teacher who is well aware of the personalities in 
his or her class will take advantage of a learning situ- 
ation and give time in class for individuals to tell of 
interests in different career clusters. (SEE NO. 5) Asa 
result, the entire class learns more about the require- 
ments, advantages, disadvantages, and usefulness of a 
particular job in the business world. A collage provides 
for an excellent “opener.” 

5. The use of an opaque projector simplifies the task 
of enlarging simple objects by placing paper or poster 
board on a wall or door, putting the paper design into 
a machine, and tracing the outline of what is seen 
flashed on the wall. One or more of the 15 occupation- 
al clusters can be mounted on pizza boards for a sturdy 
finished product. An ideal size to be viewed easily from 
a distance is 14 inches in diameter. For further preser- 
vation and care, the whole thing might undergo a proc- 
ess of lamination. Through a heat process lamination 
film is covered over the pizza board. Both sides of the 
board can be used, thus saving storage space and provid- 
ing greater versatility for display materials. 
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6. A small pizza board, or cardboard cut to the de- 
sired size, could serve as the center of a flower with the 
petals denoting a different position in the office or each 
petal representing a different career. These could also be 
mounted on heavier paper, placed on the bulletin board 
or hung from the ceiling in mobile fashion. 


7. One of the most important forms anyone fills out 
several times during one’s lifetime is an EMPLOYMENT 
APPLICATION BLANK. In order to display a form on 
the shelf, in the window, etc., the form needs to be 
larger than the usual 8% inches by 11. Photo mechani- 
cal transfer is a process easily handled by a printer to 
make a form large enough to be read quite a distance 
away. To increase a piece any more than four inches 
each direction, however, the cost would make the 
project impractical. 

A high school diploma form with the caption TICKET ‘ 
TO YOUR FUTURE makes an attractive reminder of the 
purpose of an education, in addition to the personal 
necessity. 

There is a wealth of material and ideas to be found 
in everyday items, such as professional and household 
magazines, educational and publie relations departments 
of public utilities, mail order houses, and local de- 
partment stores. It may take several visits. Leave your 
business card and a short time later call back on the 
telephone to remind them of the purpose of your visit. 
Be on the lookout for obsolete equipment or loan of 
materials relevant to the courses you are teaching. 

Some of your colleagues may wish to borrow some 
of your creations, such as the road signs, to draw 
emphasis to a particular unit of work, e.g., food addi- 
tives, steps in securing a loan, or the stages of the book- 
keeping cycle. In preparing any kind of materials to 
enhance teaching methods or in creating a more con- 
ducive atmosphere for learning, bear in mind the po- 
tential flexibility of these materials. 

Motivate students to bring in ideas, enlist their help 
in creating displays and special projects, and help them 
visualize their future in as practical a way as possible. 
It can be very rewarding to you, the teacher, as you 
view the outcome in the future of the “seed planted 
today.” 
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Teaching Word Processing 
What You Can Monday 


Patricia G. Moody 
State University of New York 
Albany, New York 


During recent years, business educators have been chal- 
lenged to accept the responsibility for teaching word 
processing; however, relatively few proposals have been 
advanced for teaching word processing without expensive 
equipment. Since the majority of business and office edu- 
cation departments in this country cannot afford to equip 
model laboratories, the idea of teaching word processing is 
dismissed readily as impossible. This is a costly mistake in 
terms of what students lose as well as lost opportunities 
for increasing the prestige of the business and office 
disciplines. 

Business and office educators should examine carefully 
their thinking regarding the inclusion of word processing 
principles and concepts in the curriculum. In actuality, 
educators can do far more than they are doing now to pro- 
mote the teaching of word processing without expensive 
equipment. Ideally, business departments should have at 
least one power typewriter in order to introduce students 
to the capabilities of this equipment; however, the idea 
that an inordinate proportion of the budget must be spent 
if word processing is to be taught is a myth. 

A number of methods follow which can be incorporated 
into existing classes such as typing, office procedures, 
senior intensified programs, or cooperative education 
classes: 


* Increase the emphasis on grammar, punctuation, spell- 
ing, and proofreading. These areas are the sources of 
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some of the most serious problems in traditional secre- 
tarial positions as well as word processing jobs. Special 
drills in each of these areas should be administered 
frequently. 

Teach the backspace correction technique. Check to 
see if students are using the semi-colon finger to strike 
the backspace key. Provide backspace and strike-over 
drills—under certain conditions, of course. 

Have students type on continuous paper occasionally 
since many power typewriters use this form of paper. 
Paper discarded by companies which use computers can 
be used. 

Introduce a coding system which is used to locate 
stored documents. For example: 


1.4 

document typed on this day 
A system for filing mag cards should be introduced 
simultaneously with the coding system. 
Provide a number of topics for dictation in order to 
familiarize students with varieties of departmental 
jargon. The loss of personal contact with secretaries 
who understand a particular departmental language is 
one of the primary criticisms of word processing. 
Insist on efficient organization and time nianagement 
skills. Pay special attention to students’ “make ready” 


: 
By 
4 
] 


and “put away” habits since these are common problem 
areas, 

Emphasize listening skills and following directions by 
demanding more of students. Use a variety of sources— 
written, oral, recorded—for providing directions. Avoid 
spoonfeeding students! Students who are not required 
to listen in the classroom are not prepared to perform 
effectively in the office. 

Increase the amount of statistical typing and formatting, 
and provide numeric typing on a daily basis. Having stu- 
dents type 1 to 100 daily is an effective warm-up drill. 
Since about ninety percent of office work can be 
adapted to a six-inch line, secretarial students should be 
using this space line whenever possible. 

Introduce students to all letter styles, but emphasize 
the full block style since the trend is toward this style. 
For specific periods of time require students to measure 
production since there is a trend toward accountability 
for office functions. Working under the pressure of 
measured productivity is a valuable and realistic experi- 
ence for students. 

Teach rapid use of the service mechanisms of the type- 
writer by providing special drills. 

Teach the new recommended address standards which 
stipulate all capitals, elimination of punctuation, and 
the use of two-letter state abbreviations, as well as other 
recommendations. 

Have students transcribe poor handwriting since some 
word processing centers receive as much as eighty per- 
cent of their work in longhand. 

Develop students’ ability to dictate effective letters. 
This skill is becoming increasingly important for secre- 
taries as well as for executives. The trend appears to be 
toward machine dictation. 

Place more emphasis on machine transcription, teaching 
proper techniques. Consider providing a course of 
intensified remedial English grammar coupled with 
machine transcription skills. While shorthand remains a 
useful skill, all students will not have the ability to mas- 
ter this skill. An alternative is machine transcription. 
Introduce students to the concept of stored documents 
or form letters and variable letter forms. The transition 
to automated equipment will be simple if students 
understand the concepts. 

Teach the correct use of reprographics equipment. 
Avoid spending inordinate amounts of time on spirit, 
mimeograph, and offset equipment since few secretaries 
use this equipment, according to recent studies. 

Apprise students of the new practice that is accompany- 
ing the trend toward increased photocopying—pce for 
photocopy. 

Increase the amount of rush work, which should improve 
students’ ability to handle pressure. 

Force students to think, use their judgment, and accept 
responsibility. The judgmental part of word processing 
is very important; estimation should be stressed. 


* Incorporate the use of a procedures manual in advanced 
classes. Require students to read and follow directions. 

* Familiarize students with terminology associated with 
the emerging automated office. 

* Use standard proofreading marks when correcting 
papers, and provide exercises which require students to 
master them. 

* Expose students to the atmosphere of word processing 
centers and to standards required of word processing 
personnel through field trips and guest lectures. 

* Include word processing personnel on advisory councils. 

* Insist on correct posture and techniques in typewriting 
in order to avoid fatigue and improve stamina. Fatigue 
is a major problem for correspondence secretaries. 

* Insist on mailable copy. Teachers should ask this ques- 
tion: “Would I sign this letter?” Failure to establish high 
standards in the classroom is programming students for 
frustration in today’s automated offices. 

* Introduce students to the capabilities of the special keys 
on automatic typewriters. Students should not fear 
automation because they have not been exposed to it. 

* Evaluate students realistically by developing an evalua- 
tion instrument which includes attitude, attendance, 
dress, human relations, production, dependability, etc. 
Follow each evaluation with a conference, and give stu- 
dents goals of improvement toward which to work. 

* Pay special attention to the development of students’ 
managerial and supervisory skills. Teach them to dress 
to be successful, to enroll in company training programs, 
and to establish career goals. Young women in particular 
need assistance in establishing realistic goals and learning 
to take advantage of opportunities. 

* Carefully implement a word processing simulation 
which incorporates production measurement and close 
supervision. Include experiences for both administra- 
tive and correspondence secretaries, as well as super- 
visors and proofreaders. Provide opportunities to com- 
pose, dictate, and transcribe business documents. 
Require students to follow a procedures manual. A 
simulated center should resemble a real center in physi- 
cal appearance and should provide students experience 
in working under more pressure than the traditional 
secretary normally faces. 


Failure to teach word processing due to lack of equip- 
ment is a “cop-out”—a costly mistake for business students, 
as well as the business and office education profession. The 
increasing demand for secretaries, the amazing changing 
role of women, and the decreasing number of people enter- 
ing the secretarial field are phenomenons which when com- 
bined will ultimately thrust the business office into auto- 
mation. What business teachers can do to incorporate word 
processing into their curricula becomes increasingly impor- 
tant with each passing Monday! 
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Simulation: 


One Answer 


Data Processing 


Dr. Anthony A. Olinzock 
The Ohio State University 
Columbus, Ohio 


Just two decades ago, the computer, computer languages, 
and the software associated with computer operations were 
so strange, so different that many business and office edu- 
cators lacked an understanding of computers and their 
operations, but also found that learning such information 
was nearly impossible. Consequently, data processing or 
computer science was viewed as a specialized program for a 
few, select individuals; and it never truly became integrated 
within the business and office education program. Although 
this dilemma represents a weakness in business and office 
education programs, perhaps it was a fortunate occurrence. 
Today’s business world is engulfed in computer systems 
and even the least skilled clerical employees can be quickly 
and efficiently trained in the basic computer input and 
retrieval operations necessary to maintain daily business 
operations. 

Today, every business and office education graduate 
needs to know about computers, about computer opera- 
tions, about input and retrieval systems, about computer 
languages, and about systems. Sophisticated data processing 
equipment is not necessary to achieve these modest goals! 
If the instructor has a basic understanding of business 
systems, of input and retrieval techniques, and an elemen- 
tary understanding of one of the simpler computer lan- 


Instruction 


guages, an effective, simulated program can be integrated 
into almost any business and office education class. Very 
few secondary graduates need specialized data processing 
training to be successful on the job. But few will not 
encounter computer terminals, teleprocessing, computer 
printouts, micrographic systems, FAX, and various other 
kinds of technology brought about by computer data 
processing. 

Four modest goals that can be effectively simulated 
include: 


1) An understanding of how a computer operates 
2) An introduction to computer languages 

3) Input data (using CRT) 

4) Retrieving data (using CRT) 


One approach to achieve these goals using a modified 
BASIC language, telephones, and typewriters to simulate 
terminals is discussed in the following pages. 

Terminals are input/output devices that are hooked up 
with computers via telephone lines. The term CRT (cathode 
ray tube) is commonly used instead of the term “terminal” 
because many terminals have television-like screens above 
the keyboard of the terminal upon which data appear in 
lights. However, many terminals have a continuous roll of 
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paper that rotates around a platen much like that of an 
ordinary typewriter. Users of terminals generally share a 
centrally located computer with many other users and pay 
only for the computer time they use: thus, greatly reduc- 
ing the cost to any one user. 

The terminal user follows these steps to begin tele- 
processing (using a data phone and telephone lines to 
communicate with a computer). The number of the com- 
puter is depressed on a data phone which is located next 
to the terminal. After the appropriate code numbers are 
depressed on the data phone, the receiver is placed on its 
carriage and the phone can now transfer data to or 
receive data from the computer via telephone lines. Once 
the computer has received the request for communication 
and is ready to accept instructions, the word READY will 
appear in lights on the CRT or will be typed on paper at 
the keyboard. 

At this point the user can only talk to the computer 
through a language the computer can interpret—computers, 
as yet, can not adequately translate human language. Not 
only must one communicate with a computer in a lan- 
guage that can be interpreted, but one must also know the 
rules governing the various computer languages. For years, 
only computer programmers were able to write the pro- 
grams necessary to communicate with computers. Today, 
this is not the case. Languages have become simplified 
enough that clerical personnel can be adequately trained 
within a few hours to input, retrieve, and manipulate data. 

One language commonly used with terminals is BASIC. 
Each computer language contains specific words and 
rules of the system must be followed exactly. Since BASIC 
is recommended for classroom simulation, an elementary 
understanding of BASIC is a necessary prerequisite to 
simulated activities. An understanding of these words, as 
they apply to the BASIC language, will be necessary. 


READ-word used to tell the computer the user 
wishes to input numerical data 

DATA-—word used to tell the computer the values 
of the data to be input 

PRINT—word used to tell the computer to print 
the value of some word or letter 

LET-word used to make mathematical calculations 

END-word used to indicate the last instruction in 
the program written 

RUN-word used to tell the computer to execute 
the program written 

LIST—word used to tell the computer to print out 
a copy of the program as written 

SCR-—word used to tell the computer to erase the 
entire program 

BY E—word used to terminate teleprocessing 


Using the above vocabulary of the BASIC language, 
one is ready to begin writing computer programs and to 
simulate terminal operations. Each line of the program 
will be numbered and will contain one instruction. 
Usually, a programmer numbers the lines in multiples of 
ten so that if additional instructions need to be inserted 
into the program, appropriate line space is available. Thus, 
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the first line of the program might be numbered ten, the 
second twenty, and so forth. 

One can write a computer program to solve the follow- 
ing problem. The total sales for five departments of a 
large retail store for the month of January are as follows: 


Department Sales 
Men’s Clothing 175,000 
Women’s Clothing 250,000 
Men’s Shoes 90,000 
Women’s Shoes 110,000 
Children’s Clothing 115,000 


A program will have to be written which will store the 
total sales for each department separately, calculate the 
average sales for the combined departments, and calculate 
the percentage of the total sales each department’s sales 
represents. 

Analyses of the problem: 


1) it will be necessary to store five separate 
amounts in five separate areas 

2) it will be necessary to divide the total by 
five to determine the average 

3) it will be necessary to divide the sales for 
each individual department by the total sales 
for the combined departments to determine 
the percentage each department represents 


STEP 1: Create names for the data to be stored 
(called variables). This is like establishing a file in which 
particular data will be stored. From analyzing the problem 
it can be determined that five areas will be needed to store 
each of the five departmental totals. The number 5 (the 
number to be divided by to obtain the average) might 
also be stored. Storing this number would not be 
necessary with a more detailed understanding of BASIC. 
On line 10 a programmer could write the first instruction 
as follows: 

10 READ A; D 

At this point names (letters) have been assigned to the 
variables to be used in the problem—175 000, 250 000, 


90 000, 110 000, 115 000, and 5. This step can be visual- 
ized as setting up six individual file drawers: 


A B Cc D F 


At this point, nothing is contained in the variables (files); 
only space has been created in which data can be input. 
Commas separate every variable in the instruction, but a 
comma does not follow the last variable. 

STEP 2: Telling the computer what each variable 
represents. This would be done on line 20 as follows: 


20 DATA 175 000, 250 000, 90 000, 110 000, 
115 000, 5 


> 
ver, 
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At this point, the computer has been instructed to place 
the specified amounts in the variables you created in 
Step 1. As a result of this step, when the program is 
executed; data will be placed in the variables (files). 


1175,000| [250,000] | 90,000 | |110,000] [115,000] 


At this point, the data are ready to be manipulated to 
solve the problem. To do this, some additional rules of the 
language are necessary. First, in BASIC, these signs are 
used to represent mathematical operations: 
+ add 
- subtract 
* multiply 
/ divide 
Second, these rules govern the order in which mathematical 
operations in any instruction are completed: 
FIRST—any operation placed in parentheses ( ) is 
completed first 
SECOND-expctential work is completed next 
THIRD—multiplying and dividing are completed in 
order they appear in the problem 
FOURTH-— adding and subtracting are completed 
in the order they appear in the problem 
STEP 3: Mathematical calculations. In order to have a 
mathematical calculation performed, the word “LET” is 
used. First, the answer to any calculation must be stored 
somewhere. To accomplish this, the word “LET” is 
followed by the name of the variable (file) in which the 
answer is to be stored. The variable is assigned an 
“alphabetic letter’’ or a combination “letter-number”. In 
this problem the first calculation to be made is that of 
adding the total sales of all departments (variables A, B, C, 
D, and E). This instruction would be stated as follows: 


30 LET G=A+t+Bt+Ct+Dt+E 


After this instruction has been executed, the new variable 
(file) G would contain the result of the calculation (740, 
000). At this point, it is necessary 


G 


to write an instruction to divide the value of variable G 
(740,000) by the value of variable F (5) to determine the 
average sales. The instructions would be written as follows: 


40 LET H=G/F 


At this point, the new variable H would contain the value 
148,000. 


H 


To determine the percentage of total sales that each 
department represents, the individual sales of each depart- 


ment (variables A, B, C, D, E) must be divided by the total 
sales of the combined departments (variable G, 740,000). 
The instructions would be written as follows: 


50 LET I=A/G 
60 LET J=B/G 
70 LET K=C/G 
80 LET L=D/G 
90 LET M=E/G 


Once these calculations are executed the new variables 
would contain the following values: 


I J K L M 


| 33 Lis | | 


At this point, instructions have been written that will 
enable the computer to perform the calculations requested 
once the program is executed; however, the results of 
these calculations will not be printed out unless the com- 
puter is instructed to do so by using the word PRINT 
followed by the name of the variable(s) to be printed. In 
this situation it will be necessary to have the computer 
print the sales for each department (variables A, B, C, D, 
and E; the total of the combined departments, variable G; 
the percentage of the total sales represented by each 
department, variables I, J, it, L, and M). Unless instructed 
otherwise, the computer will simply print out the 
mathematical value of each variable with no identification. 
The programmer can instruct the computer to print an 
English interpretation of each variable by enclosing such 
words in quotations before the letter of the variable. The 
instructions to have the computer print the results of 

the calculations will be as follows: 


100 PRINT “TOTAL SALES DEPARTMENT A” 

110 PRINT “TOTAL SALES DEPARTMENT B” 

120 PRINT “TOTAL SALES DEPARTMENT C” 

130 PRINT “TOTAL SALES DEPARTMENT D” 

140 PRINT “TOTAL SALES DEPARTMENT E” 

150 PRINT “AVERAGE SALES” 

160 PRINT “PERCENT OF TOTAL SALES DE-— 
PARTMENT A” 

170 PRINT “PERCENT OF TOTAL SALES DE- 
PARTMENT B” 

180 PRINT “PERCENT OF TOTAL SALES DE- 
PARTMENT C” 

190 PRINT “PERCENT OF TOTAL SALES DE- 
PARTMENT D” 

200 PRINT “PERCENT OF TOTAL SALES DE- 
PARTMENT E” 


At this point, the programmer has completed writing the 
program and must indicate that to the computer. This is 
done by entering the word “END” with a line number. It 
would appear as follows: 


210 END 
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If the programmer wishes to see a copy of the program 
as written, the word “LIST” is entered with no line num- 
ber. The program as written appears below the word LIST. 


LIST 
10 READ A,B,C, D, E, F 


20 DATA _ 175,000; 250,000; 90,000; 110,000; 
115,000; 5 

30 LET G=At+BtCt+DtE 

40 LET H=G/F 

50 LET I= A/G 

60 - LET J=B/G 

70 LET K=C/G 

80 LET L=D/G 

90 LET M=E/G 

100 PRINT “TOTAL SALES DEPARTMENT A” A 

110 PRINT “TOTAL SALES DEPARTMENT B” B 

120 PRINT “TOTAL SALES DEPARTMENT C” G 

130 PRINT “TOTAL SALES DEPARTMENT D” D 

140 PRINT “TOTAL SALES DEPARTMENT E” E 

150 PRINT “AVERAGE SALES” H 

160 PRINT “PERCENT OF TOTAL SALES DE- 
PARTMENT A” I 

170 PRINT “PERCENT OF TOTAL SALES DE- 
PARTMENT B” 

180 PRINT “PERCENT OF TOTAL SALES DE- 
PARTMENT C” K 

190 PRINT “PERCENT OF TOTAL SALES DE- 
PARTMENT D” 

200 PRINT “PERCENT OF TOTAL SALES DE- 
PARTMENT E” M 


210 END 


To have the program executed, the programmer simply 
enters the word “RUN” with no line number. The com- 
puter will execute the program but will only print the 
data requested by the word PRINT in the program. The 
program as executed appears below: 


RUN 


TOTAL SALES DEPARTMENT A 175,000 
TOTAL SALES DEPARTMENT B 250,000 
TOTAL SALES DEPARTMENT C 90,000 
TOTAL SALES DEPARTMENT D 110,000 
TOTAL SALES DEPARTMENT E 115,000 
AVERAGE SALES 148,000 
PERCENT OF TOTAL SALES DEPART- 

MENT A 23 
PERCENT OF TOTAL SALES DEPART- 

MENT B 33 
PERCENT OF TOTAL SALES DEPART- 

MENT C 12 
PERCENT OF TOTAL SALES DEPART- 

MENT D 15 
PERCENT OF TOTAL SALES DEPART- 

MENT E 16 

DONE 


The word “DONE” is printed by the computer to indicate 
that the program, as written, has been executed. 

Since the entire program can be written and executed 
at a terminal, it is an easy task to create simple, simulated 
problems which students can perform at typewriters, 
simulating work on terminals. Not only will students be 
exposed to analyzing basic problems, writing simple com- 
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puter programs, and solving basic problems; they will 
also develop a better understanding of how computers 
and terminals work, thus increasing their cognitive skills 
and problem solving ability. 

This simulated approach has proven to be effective with 
both high school and college business and office education 
students. Students find analyzing problems, writing pro- 
grams, and simulation to be enjoyable and challenging; 
and they are able to write and solve some sophisticated 
programming problems with as little as a week of instruc- 
tion. 

The best procedure for simulation seems to be the 
following: 

1) Students analyze problem situations 

2) Students write BASIC programs 

3) A student or students use typewriters to simulate 

entering the program on a CRT (terminal) 

4) A student or students use typewriters to simulate 

computer execution of the program 

5) Students analyze and critique the accuracy and 

_ efficiency of each program 
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Ingredients for Success 
Model Office Simulation 


H. Robert Stocker 
Utah State University 
Logan, Utah 


For a number of years business educators have been in- 
corporating “simulation” into many of their classes. Key 
words in almost any discussion among business educators 
are, “What are you doing in simulation?” Unfortunately, 
the answers show a lack of commonality which in turn 
shows a lack of understanding of the purposes and bene- 
fits of using simulation as a teaching method. 

To review, there are three basic kinds of simulation. The 
first could be called “task” simulation. This kind of simu- 
lation has the students utilize materials designed to help 
them complete a particular task or sequence of tasks lead- 
ing to a specific result. Task simulation is by far the most 
common kind of simulation, and it would not be unreal- 
istic to say that every teacher in business and office occu- 
pations has taught utilizing task simulation. Task simula- 
tion materials and the opportunity to utilize them are 
present in every class. 

The second kind of simulation could be called ‘position’ 
simulation. This kind of simulation is on a larger scale than 
task simulation as several tasks are incorporated to define 
a specific job. Thus in-basket exercises, decision-making, 
and other kinds of integrated tasks qualify at this level. 
Some teachers never utilize any simulation methods except 
for task and position simulation. The majority of “simu- 
lations” available from the various publishers reflect 
concepts germane to position simulation. 

The third kind of simulation is “model office” simu- 
lation and is usually the kind thought of when simulation 
is mentioned. As indicated previously, though, it is not the 
most prevalent kind of simulation in business education 
classes. Model office simulation is the duplication in the 


> 


classroom of the procedures, forms, working materials, 
etc., of a functioning office. Not all elements of that 
functioning office can be present in the model office simu- 
lation because of the many educational constraints. Since 
model office simulation is the most difficult kind of simu- 
lation to implement effectively, the need to concentrate 
on the development of good model simulation programs 

is apparent. 

Whether or not a model office simulation is successful 
depends to a great extent on five factors. These five, if 
properly utilized, can become the ingredients that will 
help insure success in a model office simulation. When 
planning a simulation, teachers should consider these 
points. 

Factor I—Objectives 

Simply stated, the objectives for model office simu- 
lation are two-fold: 

1. The development of the ability to interact effectively 
with other people in an office environment. 

2. The integration of all previous learnings into a co- 
herent whole so that the students realize the importance 
of what they have learned and how that knowledge fits 
into their future role in the office. 

Although other objectives can be included as a part of 
model office simulation, the above objectives should be 
paramount when determining activities for students in a 
model office simulation. The model office simulation 
should not be used as a place to teach new skills or new 
materials. 

A teacher who feels that students should improve their 
straight copy typewriting speed and/or their shorthand 
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dictation and transcription speed is not properly tuned in 
to the objectives of model simulation. Because the human 
dimension is the number one objective, those character- 
istics necessary for a person to work effectively in an 
office environment should receive the highest priority. A 
de-emphasizing of straight copy typewriting and/or 
shorthand dictation speed is warranted in that no specific 
instruction is provided. Of course, specific instruction can 
be given when students are not “simulating.” 

The justification for these objectives is apparent if one 
studies the Erickson monograph entitled “Basic Compon- 
ents of Office Work—An Analysis of 300 Office Jobs.” 
The emphasis on these objectives does not mean that busi- 
ness educators should reduce their productivity and pro- 
duction standards. The point is that students should not 
be expected to increase in straight copy typewriting and/or 
shorthand dication speed when engaged in model office 
operations. They will probably, however, increase in pro- 
duction ability. 


Factor 2—Specialized Materials 

The second ingredient for success is a basic set of 
specialized materials. These materials should be designed 
to allow the teacher to handle a learning situation in any 
way he or she desires. The materials should be of a wide 
variety and many different kinds of learning situations 
should be represented in these materials. The materials 
should be also be designed to allow for individual differ- 
ences because individualization is the third ingredient for 
success. 


Factor 3—Individualization 

Individualizing the model office simulation utilizing 
the specialized materials so that the teacher provides for 
student needs is one of the keys to an effective model 
simulation. There are two basic ways of individualizing 
the instruction for each student. 

Success must be one of the ways. The student for 
whom the completion of a task presents an almost insur- 
mountable barrier should be provided with materials 
which are designed to allow that student to succeed. A 
student must experience success before being able to do 
more difficult work. 

Challenge is the other way. Students who are ready 
for a more difficult learning experience should be pro-. 
vided with material which challenge and help them to 
continue raising their competency level. Many times 
students are able to handle more difficult tasks than a 
teacher thinks they can. A teacher must always be ready 
to challenge the students. 

The key to individualizing instruction in a model office 
simulation is to help students overcome weaknesses, not 
strengthen strengths. Students who exhibit a great deal of 
skill in performing a particular task or tasks should have 
those tasks de-emphasized in their daily routine. Empha- 
sis should be placed on the tasks for which the student 
does not exhibit as much strength. 
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Factor 4—Evaluation 

Only completed and approved work should be evalu- 
ated. Approval should come from two places. Peer ap- 
proval is paramount to success. Many times the need for 
peer approval provides a better quality motivation in the 
classroom than the need for teacher approval. 

Of course, the second area of approval is teacher ap- 
proval. All items should be approved by the teacher after 
peer approval has been provided. 

The major emphasis of the evaluation activity in a 
mode! office simulation should be based on the effective- 
ness of the student’s interaction with other people in the 
working environment. Since the number one objective for 
the model office simulation is the development of the 
ability to interact effectively in a business environment, it 
follows that the major emphasis in evaluation should be 
based on the development of those characteristics. 


Factor 5— Teacher 

The fifth and major success ingredient in a model office 
simulation is the teacher. A model office simulation util- 
izing the best package and the most modern equipment 
available will not be effective if the teacher does not help 
the students build the correct attitude. Without the correct 
working attitude, the model office simualtion could de- 
generate into a “Mickey Mouse” activity. 

How does a teacher build the correct attitude? Role 
modeling is one method. A teacher who is not vitally inter- 
ested in the students and in their activity in the program is 
practically guaranteeing an unsuccessful experience. 

The teacher should insure that the model office simu- 
lation is relevant to the interest, needs, and future activi- 
ties of the students. Thus, the teacher should utilize a 
simulation package which allows that teacher to make 
appropriate changes without disturbing the integrity of 
the package. These changes should carry forward from 
one year to the next in a manner which will allow the 
teacher to improve the program continually. Without this 
ability to improve the program, the teacher will find that 
the simulation has a tendency to become commonplace. 
This stagnation is likely to lead to an unsuccessful experi- 
ence. 

To re-emphasize, the number one success ingredient is 
the teacher. An enthusiastic, knowledgeable, and ambitious 
teacher will insure the success of the simulation almost 
before it starts. On the other hand, a teacher who does . 
little or no thinking about why a simulation method is 
being utilized in the classroom, what kinds of materials 
will be needed to insure a successful student experience, 
how student instruction might be best individualized, and 
how to evaluate the outcomes will practically insure the 
downfall of the program. 

The need is for business educators to meet their 
students’ requirements with relevant instruction. The 
simulation method is one method which can help provide 
relevant instruction. Teachers might examine their model 
office simulation to see if it meets the criteria for success. 
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for classroom teachers 


Accuracy Standards for Straight Copy Timings 


Leonard J. West, Baruch College, The City University of New York 


Typewriting textbooks and/or their accompanying of training or, sometimes, as few as three errors in a five- 
teacher’s manuals usually provide recommendations for minute timing. 
grading straight copy timings. In them, an upper limit of Such standards represent pious hopes, utter fictions—not 
two errors per minute (epm) often prevails at early stages the facts of stroking accuracy among typists; and they fol- 
of instruction, moving progressively to a maximum error low from impermissible testing and scoring conditions. The 
allowance of one epm (for a passing grade) toward the end tabled data provide correctives to current practices. 


Table 1.—Mean Gross Words per Minute and Errors per Minute (EPM) in Straight Copy Timings 


Number of Duration 
Investigator and Training Level Source of Examinees Examinees (In Minutes) GWPM 


1. Elliott (1976) 
H.S. Semester 1 Every 3d student in 
H.S. Semester 2 204 classes of 99 
H.S. Semester 3 teachers in 12 high 
H.S. Semester 4 schools 


. Gould, Jackson, and 
Hopkins (1978) 
Office Practice Classes of 16 teachers 
Model Office in 7 high schools 
Coop. Office Educ. 


. McLean (1971) 


H.S. Semester 2 137 classes of 97 teachers 
H.S. Semester 4 in 32 high schools and 
Advanced college colleges 


. Psychological Corp. (1967/8) 
Typing Achievement Test 


H.S. Year 1 53 schools in 18 states 
H.S. Year 2 41 schools in 15 states 
Typing Test for Business 
Terminal trainees 2 bus. schs. + 1 employee 
training program 
Job applicants To 1 utility company 
Employed typists In 1 utility company 


. Robinson (1967) 


H.S. Semester 1 All typing students in 
H.S. Semester 2 all 10 public high 
schools in Indianapolis 


. West (1967) 
9-108 wpm typists 11 classes, 8 teachers, 

4 schools & colleges + 

employed typists 

. West (1969) 
5-108 wpm typists 15 classes, 8 schools & 

colleges + employed 

typists 


. West (1972) 
H.S. Semester 2 16 classes of 4 teachers 
H.S. Semester 4 in 2 high schools 


@Median. 

bay persons from each of 9 skill levels (9-14, 15-24, 25-34, 35-44, . . . 85-108 wpm). 
40 persons from each of 4 skill levels (5-24, 25-49, 50-74, 75-108 wpm). 

Ihe first 5 minutes of a 30-minute timing. 
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Conventional Test Conditions 


It seems to have become a common practice among 
typewriting teachers to administer, on any given occasion, 
a pair of timings and to select for grading the better of the 
two. Under the pervasive stress on accuracy by teachers, 
the better of the two is the one with the fewest errors. At 
an extreme, one hears of teachers who make pass/fail deci- 
sions on the basis.of the student’s best performance among 
numerous timings over a considerable period of time. It 
may also be supposed (in the absence of explicit reporting 
to the contrary) that each student’s work is proofread once 
(by the teacher, whether or not students have earlier scored 
their own work). 


Requirements for Reliable Measurement 


Reliability is one of the mandatory requirements for any 
useful measure (validity is the other, and primary, require- 
ment). Among the several meanings of reliability, the one 
applicable in the present context is “typicalness.” A reliable 
measure represents what a person does typically, on the 
average. There can be no legitimate interest in a unique 
performance—and the better or best of several trials is by 
definition a unique, not a typical, performance. To choose 
among performances for grading purposes (and to specify 
standards on such a basis) is to tell whopping lies—especially 
because of the notorious fluctuation in error scores from 
one occasion to another.’ 

One reading of the copy for errors is another contributor 
to unreliability. The interest is not in what a scorer can 
find in one reading of the copy, but in how many errors 
were in fact made. Staples (1965) has shown that no one can 
proofread a substantial body of copy perfectly, and Wong 
(1971) found the number of additional errors discovered in 
a second reading to be substantial. 


Sources of Reliable Error Standards 


In the studies tabled earlier in this article, all the work 
was counted; there was no choice among performances. In 
all three of the studies by West (Nos. 6, 7, 8) and McLean 
(No. 3), all work was scored twice by different, trained 
scorers (not the students themselves). And it may be sup- 
posed that as sophisticated a test construction agency as 
the Psychological Corporation (No. 4) had all the work 
scored twice. Finally, usable standards may not be based 
on a Class here and'there; standards require a large and 
broad base. Note (in column 3 of the table) the large and 
broad base for Nos. 1, 3, 4, and 5. Also note (column 1) 
the coverage of the wide range of stroking skills in Nos. 6 
and 7 (through 100+ wpm). 


Proper Accuracy Standards From Reliable Measures 


The EPM data of the table make evident that conven- 
tional accuracy standards are unrealistically stringent and 
beyond attainment by the majority of trainees.? Under 
proper conditions of testing (count everything) and scoring 
(proofread twice), rather more than two epm is the average 
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—at all levels of school training, as well as among applicants 
for employment and employees. Indeed, No. 4 reports 
medians, which, for error scores, are notably below means 
(reported in the other tabled studies). Also, errors tend to 
go up, not down, as skill (gwpm) increases. Because every 
additional stroke creates an additional chance of error, the 
faster typists should be allowed more errors, as in civil serv- 
ice tests for typists. 

Remember, too, that half of all students are by defini- 
tion below average. If you test, as you should, according to 
the prescriptions for reliable measurement detailed earlier, 
if you hope to “pass” the majority of your students, you 
are well advised to use 24-3 epm as a sensible error maxi- 
mum at any and all stages of training. 


A Last Word 


That stroking accuracy in straight copy timings is close 
to the /east important feature of typing proficiency is 
another tale for another time. For now, sensible straight 
copy testing requires realistic (reliable) accuracy standards 
based on large-scale testing. 
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NOTES 


1. Even more objectionable is error-cutoff scoring, in which 
all work beyond a specified number of errors is not counted. Dis- 
carding a portion of a person’s work as if it had never happened is 
nothing short of ludicrous. 

2. The high schools of studies 1 and 8 and many of those in 
study No. 3 are in a school system whose teachers place ferocious 
focus on stroking accuracy in timings—at a price in gross speed 
(GWPM column of the table) that is only too sadly evident in rela- 
tion to the gross speeds of the high schools in the other studies 
(Nos. 4 and 5). Yet, in that school system, accuracy levels are no 
better than elsewhere. 
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THE BOOK SHELF 


Markgraf, Carl 

Punctuation 

Somerset, N.J.: John Wiley and Sons, Inc. 
116 pp., $4.95 

Publication Date: September 1979 


Based on the programmed learning text 
of the Oregon State system of Higher 
Education, the self-teaching guide re- 
tains the logic and organization of the 
original. In addition, this text includes 
the needed practice material and sup- 
plies the answers to possible questions. 
The book covers the basic punctuation 
skills and enables the reader to master 
these independently. 


Love, Charles 

Marketing and the Consumer Movement, 
ed. by Jeremy Mitchell 

New York: McGraw-Hill 

299 pp., $20.00 

Publication Date: May 1979 


The text provides information on how 
to achieve a better understanding of con- 
sumers’ needs and how to meet those 
needs. Marketing and the Consumer 
Movement discusses in detail the past, 
present, and probably future of organ- 
ized consumer protection. 

With contributions by 23 experts 
from industry, advertising, marketing, 
retailing, and trade associations, this au- 
thoritative work focuses on the United 
Kingdom, the United States, and the 
European Economic Community. It fea- 
tures thorough examinations of such 
topics as advertising and the consumer, 
codes of practice, international develop- 
ments, and the response of trade and in- 
dustry to the consumer movement. 

Among the many subjects covered 
are the handling of consumer complaints, 
the legal framework of consumer protec- 
tion, market research and consumer at- 
titudes, the European perspective on the 
consumer movement, and standards and 
marketing. 


Kleinschord, Walter, Leonard Kruk, and 
Hilda Turner 

Word Processing: Operations, Applica- 
tions, Administration 

Indianapolis, Ind.: Bobbs-Merrill Educational 
Publishing 

304 pp., $16.00 

Publication Date: September 1979 


After explaining the operations of a sim- 
ple word processing installation, the au- 
thors discuss the advantages of a com- 
pany’s becoming 100 percent word- 
processing oriented. The text then de- 
scribes the latest word processing equip- 
ment and the various applications to 
which these new types of equipment 
can be put. 

The new text considers the future of 
word processing and discusses the equip- 
ment that is now being tested for its ap- 
plicability and practicality in the word 
processing center. There is also a teach- 
er’s manual. 


Troxell 
Retailing Merchandising Mathematics: 
Principles & Procedures. 


» Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc. 


$12.95 
Publication Date: January 1980 


Retail Merchandising Mathematics has 
been developed primarily to prepare ca- 
reer-oriented students for employment 
at such entry level merchandising posi- 
tions in retail organizations as assistant 
buyer, assistant manager, or merchan- 
dising clerical. In addition, this book 
can serve as a guide in developing retail 
store junior executive training programs; 
it can provide, as well, an excellent pro- 
cedural source of reference for young 
buyers with limited work experience, 
managers of chain units, or merchants 
who operate small independent stores. 
The major purposes of this text are 
to introduce students to retail merchan- 
dising principles and terminology; pro- 
vide them with the basic merchandising 


equations and other arithmetic calcula- 
tions frequently used in the merchan- 
dising operations; acquaint them with 
the various principles, practices, and 
techniques employed by retail merchants 
in the planning and control of their 
stock assortments; instruct them in the 
use and function of typical retail store 
merchandising forms and reports; and 
help them develop a degree of compe- 
tency in applying basic mathematical 
formulas to the solving of merchandis- 
ing problems. 


DeCaprio, Annie 
A Modern Approach to Business 
Spelling (2nd ed.) 

Indianapolis, Ind.: Bobbs-Merrill Educational 
Publishing 

244 pp., $10.70 

Publication Date: 1979 


This text is systematically organized to 
facilitate learning and retention of the 
principles presented. Words are classified, 
and each class is treated separately so 
that the principle underlying its spelling 
is strengthened by drill. 

After opening units explain how to 
find a word in the dictionary and deter- 
mine its pronunciation and meaning, 
the book takes up in logical sequence 
how words in the English language are 
built on roots by the addition of pre- 
fixes or suffixes and the substitution, 
deletion, or addition of letters. 

Later units deal with unusual spell- 
ings, homonyms, hyphenated words, 
plurals, possessives, and contractions. 

Still another unit considers some of 
the more difficult English words, while 
a final unit deals with proofreading. 


Greif, Edwin C. 

Store Talk: An Introduction to Retail 
Merchandising 

Belmont, Calif.: Fearon Pitman Publishers, Inc. 
352 pp., $7.96 list/$5.97 net 

Publication Date: 1979 


Store Talk surveys the field of retailing 
for beginning students considering a ca- 
reer in merchandising. Starting with a 
brief look at the distribution network 
that brings goods and services from pro- 
ducers to consumers, the text proceeds 
to take students on a step-by-step tour 
through each sphere of activity that is 
part of a large store’s operation. 

Many teaching and learning aids are 
built into each chapter. Previews of the 
chapter’s content are given on the chap- 
ter opening page under the heading 
“Featuring.” Diagrams are used to ex- 
plain, illustrate, or summarize concepts 
or procedures. They give visual reinforce- 
ment to the written word. 
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Douglas, Martha C. 

Go For It: How to Get Your First Good 
Job 

San Francisco, Calif.: Chronicle Books 

206 pp., $5.95 

Publication Date: December 15, 1979 


This paperback serves as a career planning 
manual for young adults. It offers spe- 
cific suggestions for making the transition 
from school to work, with chapters on: 
developing contacts; setting career goals; 
building experience while in school; labor 
laws and legal rights; what jobs are avail- 
able—and which fields will be opening 

up in the 1980s; job-training programs 
and internships; forms and applications. 


Cooper, Susan and Cathy Heenan 
Preparing, Designing, and Leading Work- 
shops: A Humanistic Approach 

Boston, Mass.: CBI Publishing Company, Inc. 
152 pp., $9.95 paper 

Publication Date: 1979 


The book provides counselors, teachers, 
and management personnel with a practi- 
cal model for planning and running a 
workshop. 

Part I focuses on the elements that 
influence the workshop’s design and con- 
tribute to its success. Part I identifies im- 
portant design factors, and explains how 
they are useful in planning an effective 
workshop. 

Part II shows the design process 
through the five steps: establishing 
goals, “‘brainstorming,”’ selecting teach- 
ing methods and structural designs, and 
evaluating and revising the workshop. 

Part III examines the qualities and be- 
haviors of a good leader, leadership 
styles and functions, levels of interven- 
tion, the management of difficult behavi- 
ors, and co-leading issues. 


Yates, Jere E. 

Managing Stress: A Businessperson’s 
Guide 

165 pp., $12.95 

Publication Date: January 2, 1980 


Jere Yates discusses the signs and effects 
(both positive and negative) of stress and 
reviews in detail the insights and meth- 
ods of coping with it. The tension of 
every day life in the business environ- 
ment can lead to physical, psychological, 
and/or emotional distress. The positive 
methods of dealing with this tension 
discussed here include diet, sleep, exer- 
cise, and attitude. Managing Stress serves 
as a valuable self-assessment tool. 


McTague, Michael 

The Businessman in Literature: Dante to 
Melville _ 

New York: Philosophical Library, Inc. 

85 pp., $7.50 


Depicting the businessman, this book 
begins with Dante’s Inferno, investigates 
Chaucer, Gower, and Langland, pro- 


ceeds through English literature of the 
sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth 
centuries, and finally makes an in-depth 
study of Melville’s ‘Bartleby the 
Scrivener.” 

The result is a fuller description of 
the favorable and unfavorable views of 
the businessman than has yet been pro- 
duced. The concluding chapter relates 
the many works studied in this book to 
nineteenth and twentieth century works, 
such as Howell’s The Rise of Silas Lap- 
ham, Sinclair’s The Jungle, Dreiser’s 
The Financier, Dickens’ Hard Times, 
Lewis’ Babbitt, and T.S. Eliot’s “The 
Waste Land.” An appendix lists all lit- 
erary works about the businessman and 
related critical works known to the au- 
thor. No other book investigates this 
theme so fully. 
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secretaries. 


SEVERE SECRETARIAL SHORTAGE HITS 
COUNTRY: CHANGING ROLE OF WOMEN 
CITED AS CAUSE 


A good secretary is hard to find,:a national survey re- 
veals. The current shortfall is estimated at about 80,000, 
but the deficit is expected to surpass the quarter million 
mark in as little as five years. 

The survey, conducted by Dunhill Personnel System, 
revealed that despite the shortages, salaries for secretaries 
remain low. In fact, the national average for secretaries last 
year was $185 a week for low-responsibility jobs, $208 a 
week for higher level jobs, and $240 a week for executive 


To counteract the situation, companies have resorted to 


a variety of devices. Many executives are sharing secretaries, 
or doing some of the less time consuming clerical duties 
themselves. Many offices with heavy typing loads have in- 
vested in word processors and other computerized devices 
to cut down on clerical time. A very few companies have 
begun to offer higher salaries and other fringe benefits to 
attract candidates. 

In response to the shortages, executives must rethink the 
traditional secretarial job specifications. 

Personnel specialists suggest that executives alter the 
scope and content of secretarial positions in order to attract 
qualified people. Titles will have to be upgraded and clerical 
work interspersed with more challenging activities so that 
candidates will view secretarial positions with career goals 
in mind. This kind of change will become increasingly pos- 
sible, as the widespread use of the computer streamlines 
routine tasks and frees up clerical time for more diverse 
activities.” 


Shaw, Harry 

Better Jobs Through Better Speech 
Totowa, N.J.: Littlefield, Adams & Company 
$3.95 

Publication Date: September 1979 


Offering practical suggestions for im- 
proving everyday speech, the book is 
concerned with speech as a means of ad- 
vancement in a working career. The au- 
thor is quick to note that good speech 
will not replace proper training, hard 
work, reliability, or experience. The au- 
thor states that clear thinking will result 
in sentences which express exactly and 
effectively what the speaker intends. 
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INCREASED USE OF MACHINE DICTATION 


Portable dictating equipment and central systems which 
can be accessed twenty-four hours a day by phone have in- 
troduced the concept of time shifting to management pro- 
ductivity. 

With time shifting, a manager’s effective working time 
isn’t dictated by conventional business hours when secre- 
taries and other support people are available. Memos can be. 
dictated, instructions given and ideas recorded any time the 
manager is ready. Time shifting means the executive’s effec- 
tiveness does not end at 5 o’clock in the afternoon and 
mysteriously reappear at nine the next morning.” 

Specialists note that machine dictation is four times 
faster than writing information in longhand, and twice as 
fast as dictating one-to-one with a secretary. Despite these 
facts, executives earning $60,000 a year spend ten hours a 
week writing out information by hand. These handwriting 
exercises are costing the company $12,800 a year. If that 
executive converts to using machine dictation, it is only 
going to cost $3,200 a year to move the same paperwork. 


THE KEY-KOPY KLOUD'" HELPS TEACH STUDENTS NOT TO LOOK 
AT THEIR HANDS, KEYS, OR THE PAPER IN THE TYPEWRITER. 


ISN’T THAT WHAT TOUCH TYPEWRITING IS ALL ABOUT? 


When the KEY—KOPY When it is double-flipped all When the top is reversed with The new model easily fits un- 


freedom to type. reinforcement. the two front typewriter legs. 


KLOUD*™ js fully unfolded, the way to the top, the stu- the main hinge at the bottom, der any typewriter, even low 
ms the student cannot see the dent can easily see to proof- the typist can practice with Selectrics, as the bottom of 
f hands, keys, or paper in the read, change paper, make cor- only the keyboard covered the main stem slides into a 
o typewriter, but has complete rections, or learn new strokes. and can see the typed copy for sleeve in the base placed under 


Longlasting aluminum construction. Anodized gold top. Rubber-covered base. Completely adjustable. Total 
peripheral vision. Easy check of finger position. Fits all typewriters. 2” x 10” x 14” disassembled. FREE 
LITERATURE. $24.95. WE HAVE A CURRENT FUNCTIONAL PATENT ON HINGED TYPEWRITER 
SHIELDS. 


CLEEG ENTERPRISES, 422 BLACK HAWK LANE, STRATFORD, CONNECTICUT 06497 


Pay only actual delivery costs from Stratford. Prices are subject to change. 
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CLASSROOM VISUALS 


“The wisest mind has something yet to learn.”’—George Santayana 


THE FLANNEL BOARD 


The flannel board, one of the major 
nonprojected visuals, presents an oppor- 
tunity for enrichment of classroom 
teaching techniques. Through this media, 
teachers may present manipulative ma- 
terial relating to skills and points for 
emphasis in any business subject. Flan- 
nel boards and supplies are available 
commercially or may be constructed 
easily by gluing or attaching a high-nap 
flannel to a board of thin plywood, celo- 
tex, or similar lightweight material, 
which does not warp easily. For supplies, 
special paper with a suede or velour 
backing is ideal, and effective visuals can 
be made quickly and easily by writing 
on this paper or by adhering material to 
the smooth side of the paper. To make a 
combination /flannel-magnetic board, 
place a piece of closely woven screen 
wire between the flannel and the celo- 
tex and staple each side down. A mold- 
ing, which will add to the attractiveness 
and also hold the wire better, may be 
tacked on both back and front. Another 
idea is the window-shade flannel board. 
Detach the shade from a regular window 
shade and tack in place of the shade a 
heavy piece of cotton felt. The result—a 
felt board, which may be pulled up and 
down when needed. The visual shows 
how letter format can be taught by us- 
ing the flannel board. By preparing a let- 
ter and the parts of a letter on the paper 
described and cutting these into pieces, 
various formats can be arranged. For ad- 
dresses of flannel boards and accessories, 
send a postage addressed post card to me. 


Dr. Jane White, Landrum Box 8154, Georgia 
Southern College, Statesboro, Georgia 30458 
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LETTER STYLES, INC. 
Communications, U.S. A 


Janvary 3, 1958 


Mary ond Sve Scholor 
102 Main Street 
Yourtown, U.S. A. 


SUBJECT: Better Letter-Writing 


in answer to numerous requests, we are now providing a com- 
plete letter-writing kit which, we believe, will greatly simplify 
the study of business letter styles. With this kit, you will be 
able to visualize the process of arranging the several parts of 
the letter to produce voriations in letter styles, punctuation, 
salutations, closing lines, and other component parts that are 
employed to improve the effectiveness of business letters. This 
kit will also enable you to more readily recognize the different 
parts of the business letter. 


Alter you have used the kit for some time, will you please give 
ws, on the enclosed sheet, your evaluation of it, including any 
suggestions thet you may have for improvement. 


Sincerely yours, 
LETTER STYLES, INC. 
Manager 

Endosure 


We suggest that smailer flannel boord be used to displey 
extra ports. 
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... Film Rental Catalog 


Kent State University’s new 710-page 
film catalog, EDUCATIONAL RENTAL 
FILMS, 1979-1981, describes 8,500 
films (16mm) available on a rental basis 
for instruction, training, and entertain- 
ment. The films cover a wide range of 
topics and are suitable for audiences 
from pre-school through college, for in- 
service training, and for general audi- 
ences. A good collection of films for 
business is included under such headings 
as business education careers, econom- 
ics, management, and personnel manage- 
ment. The catalog costs $5. Upon receipt 
of payment or an order, customers will 
receive a $5 value coupon applicable to 
their first film rental order. To order, 
write Kent State University, Audio 
Visual Services, Kent, OH 44242. 


... Free Enterprise Bulletin Board 
Booklet 


Epsilon Chi’s booklet, Bulletin Board 
Ideas for the American Free Enterprise 
Course, suggests many motivating ideas 
for use in basic business classes. The bul- 
letin board ideas are drawn to scale so 
that, when projected under an opaque 
projector, they can be enlarged to a 4’ 
x 8 ’ bulletin board. If not used as bul- 
letin boards, transparencies can be made 
to project the ideas using an overhead 
projector. The booklet, which costs $3, 
can be ordered from Pi Omega Pi, De- 
partment of Business Education and Of- 
fice Administration, Northeast Louisiana 
University, Monroe, LA 71203. 


Communication Kit. 


Getting the Word Around, a mini- 
course kit provides an overview of cur- 
rent business communication with up- 
to-date statistics and information. Key 


points include when and how best to . 


use the letter and memo, telephone, 
teletypewriter networks, telegram and 


mailgram messages, facsimile and various 
international communication methods. 
The teaching package offers flexibility. 
Five 40-minute class periods can be 
planned for a week-long unit or adapted 
to other time frames. The complete 
teaching kit, which includes a 14-minute, 
80-frame filmstrip and audio cassette, a 
12-page Teachers’ Guide, ten spirit dup- 
licating masters with student exercises 
and other lessons, and a classroom sup- 
ply of 50 desk reference guides, is avail- 
able for $10. Inexpensive refills make 
the course useful year after year. Busi- 
ness educators can obtain Getting the 
Word Around by sending their school’s 
purchase order or a check to “Business 
Education Kit,’ Western Union, One 
Lake Street, Upper Saddle River, NJ 
07458 


... Multimedia Programs 


The multimedia programs included in 
SVE’s Life Skills Catalog are designed to 
teach essential skills to high school and 
junior college students. Three sets, which 
include 4 filmstrips, 4 cassettes, a Teach- 
er’s Manual, and 25-skill worksheets, 
are: (1) ““How a Business Operates.” This 
program clarifies the organization of a 
business; relates business operations to a 
variety of job opportunities; introduces 
common business terms; and emphasizes 
the workers’ contribution to business 
success; (2) “Getting a Job,” introduces 
students to skills they will use through- 
out their work careers; the value of plan- 
ning for the world of work; real-world 
work; and career situations;and (3) “‘Ad- 
vancing on the Job,” introduces the con- 
cepts of job success, performance re- 
views, self-discipline; and the broaden- 
ing opportunities that come with suc- 
cessful job performance. For more infor- 
mation, write Society for Visual Educa- 
tion, Inc., Dept. No. 79-118, 1345 
Diversay Parkway, Chicago, IL 60614. 


.. Metric Letter Placement Guide 
AUDIOVISUAL SOURCES 


A Metric Poster, 22’ x 17’, white with 
black and red printing, is available for 
$4. Also, from this source are ten bulle- 
tin board sets, which cost $4 each. Two 
titles of interest are: Hints for the Job 
Seeker (set of seven cartoon panels); 


are used to ask students about neatness, 
proofreading, accuracy, organization, 
and speed). More information may be 
obtained by writing to Dr. G. W. Max- 
well, School of Business, San Jose Uni- 
versity, San Jose CA 95192, for flyers 
describing these visuals prepared by 
Beta Epsilon Chapter of Delta Pi Epsilon. 


... Career Film 


A free loan, 16mm, sound, color, 28- 
minute film is designed for students in 
grades 8 through 12. The film shows 
people in many different careers, such 
as a bus driver, advertising executive, 
teacher, sales representative, home- 
maker, physician, policeman, lawyer, 
auto shop service manager, civil service 
worker, telephone worker, farmer, musi- 
cian, stewardess, newspaper executive, 
and crafts workers. A Teacher’s Guide is 
included. Reservations should be made 
three months in advance of selected 
play date. Other materials to assist young 
people in choosing productive and satis- 
fying careers are “Careers for a Changing 
World,” booklets which deal with a wide 
range of jobs open to young people. 
One copy of each booklet is free. Addi- 
tional copies (minimum order of 10) 
cost 10 cents each. These educational 
programs are presented by New York 
Life Insurance Company, Public Rela- 
tions Department, 51 Madison Avenue, 
New York, NY 10010. 


... Games in Business Education 


This collection of business games 
compiled by Missouri business teachers 
during a series of in-service workshops, 
includes applications for classes in ac- 
counting, clerical or office practice, gen- 
eral business, law, business math, secre- 
tarial practice, shorthand, and typewrit- 
ing. Another publication, Sharing Bul- 
letin Board Ideas, contains illustrations 
and descriptions for creating 50 differ- 
ent and effective bulletin boards for 
business classrooms and was selected al- 
so from a compilation of ideas from 
Missouri business teachers. Both publi- 
cations cost $3.50 each and may be 
ordered from the National Business Edu- 
cation Association, 1906 Association 
Drive, Reston, VA 22091. 
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1979 Slaughter Research Award 


Melvin J. Unger, an assistant professor in marketing at the 
Bernard M. Baruch College of the City College, New York; 
has been awarded the Robert E. Slaughter Research Award 
in Business, Office and Distributive Education for 1979. The 
award, along with a check for $1,000, was presented to 
Dr. Unger at the national convention of the American Voca- 
tional Association in Anaheim, California, on December 1. 

The title of Dr. Unger’s dissertation is The Development 
of an Instructional Model for a Basic Marketing Course, 
Using Jerome S. Bruner’s Theory of Instruction as the 
Framework. Dr. Unger’s study was completed at New York 
University under the direction of Dr. Padmakar Sapre. 

Applications are now being accepted for the 1980 
Slaughter Research Award competition. This award is spon- 
sored by the Gregg Division of McGraw-Hill Book Company 
and is named in honor of business educator and former 
McGraw-Hill executive Robert E. Slaughter. It was created 
in 1975 to stimulate and reward outstanding contributions 
to the advancement of business, office and distributive edu- 
cation through research. 

A maximum of three $1,000 awards are presented each 
year. All levels of research are eligible, including doctoral 
dissertations, masters theses, and independent research. The 
studies must have been completed during the twelve months 
preceding June 1, 1980, and must be received by June 15. 

One copy of the complete report, along with the name, 
current address, and telephone number of the person sub- 
mitting the study, should be mailed to: 


Dr. Richard L. Peterson 
Director of Research and Development 
Gregg Division, McGraw-Hill Book Company 
1221 Avenue of the Americas 
New York, N.Y. 10020 


B—TA of New York 


The 1979-80 officers of the Business-Teachers Association 
of New York state are: Robert A. Jaffarian, President; Her- 
bert F. Yengel, First Vice President; Mrs. Marolyn J. Gustaf- 
son, Second Vice President; Miss M. Florita James, Corres- 
ponding Secretary; Miss Ruth E. Webster, Recording Secre- 
tary; and William R. Bodack, Treasurer. 

Board of Directors include Miss Lillian M. Gruener, Wil- 
liam D. Sigismond, Terry Weymouth, Mrs. Mary Ellen 
Rauber, Mrs. Roslyn Benamy, Miss Joan M. Magrattan, 
Edwin Thompson. 

Committees are headed by Mrs. Mary A. Davis, Sincerely 
Yours Editor; Miss Joan Castor, Subscription Chairman; Dr. 
Elizabeth Lannizzi, Research and Constitution Chairman; 
Gordon J. Simpson, Legislation and Resolution Chairman; 
Miss Nancy E. Washer, Membership Chairman; Stephen A. 
Donnelly, Public Relations and Publicity Chairman. 
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1959-79 Policy Statements Available 


The Policies Commission for Business and Economic 
Education, which is the common voice for National Business 
Education, Delta Pi Epsilon, and the Business and Office 
Education Division of American Vocational Association, is 
celebrating its twentieth year. 

To commemorate this signal year, the Commission has 
published all 25 of the policy statements developed during 
this twenty-year period in one document entitled ‘Policies 
Commission for Business and Economic Education 1959- 
1979.” Only 1,000 of these documents have been published, 
and they are available for $4 each from the Policies Com- 
mission for Business and Economic Education, 1906 Asso- 
ciation Drive, Reston, Virginia 22091. 

In addition, the two policy statements published in 1979, 
“This We Believe About The Role Of Work Experience In 
The Preparation/Education Of Business Teachers” and “This 
We Believe About Free Enterprise,” are available from the 
same address for 10 cents per single copy, with a stamped, 
self-addressed business-size envelope. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR 
CAREER EDUCATION 


John A. Curry, senior vice president for administration 
at Northeastern University, Boston, has been elected presi- 
dent of the National Association for Career Education 
(NACE). 

The 1500 member national organization, governed by a 
board of directors, includes representatives from colleges, 
universities, community colleges, and public school systems. 
NACE supports the introduction of career education con- 
cepts into curricula, particularly at the public school level. 

Career education is an educational movement which has 
progressed rapidly since its beginnings in the early 1970s 
when it became a national priority. At that time, statistics 
indicated six out of every ten high school graduates were 
not trained for occupational success and/or satisfaction. 

Curry sees career education as a developmental process 
by which students learn about themselves and relate that 
self-knowledge to the world around them. In doing that, 
Curry stated, the process of choosing and selecting a career 
becomes a natural outgrowth and a positive expression of a 
healthy self-concept. 

During his tenure as president, Curry will set as his chief 
priorities the building of both membership and a close work- 
ing relationship with the U.S. Office of Education and other 
educational associations. 


OHIO BUSINESS TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 


Newly elected Officers of Ohio Business Teachers 
Association for 1979-80 are Marion “‘Kitty”’ Driehorst, 
Treasurer; Dr. Don Bright, Editor of Publications; 
Loretta Ferdi, Membership Chairperson; David Gynn, 
Secretary; Beatrice Wells, President; and Helen Morris, 
President Elect. 
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How about a free lesson in Stenograph 
machine shorthand 
right now? sno" 


Stenograph notes are “taken” in English letters. 


SAT 


You guessed it, that’s sat like in he sat or she sat! 


Unlike typing where the 


letters record in succession, 
Stenograph prints the entire word or 
syllable at one time. Something like 
playing chords on a piano. 


Sean & BARDE The left hand fingers operate the left side of the 


& keyboard, the right hand fingers, the right. The 
thumbs control the vowel sounds. 


Each “chord” is called a stroke. The recording 
paper moves up automatically with each stroke. 
Every line then contains a complete word or 
syllable. 


Sounds for which there are no keys are created by 
letter combinations. 


TPH for example, is EU is “1”. RAPH ® 


We don’t want to make it You can begin with small Programs will even pay for 
look too simple, but the fact classes on machines that cost them! 
is that students do find less than half of today’s See what the entire course 
Stenograph easier to learn electric typewriters. In many looks like. Drop us a note for 
and make rapid progress areas State or Federal details. 
with it. Stenograph has a lot SPOHOSCHHSOHHHHHHOHOHHOOHOOSHOSHOHHHOHHSHOHHOOSHSHHSOOOOOSOSOOOOOO® 
of built-in motivation. Stenograph Corporation 

With your background in 7300 Niles Center Road + Skokie, Illinois 60077 
manual shorthand - machine 
theory and manual theory have 
much in common - you'll find 
adding Stenograph machine 
shorthand teaching capability School 
won’t take you very long. Both 
home study or in-service —_— 
courses are available. City 


Piegase send me complete information on Stenograph machine shorthand. 


My Name. 
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Those are the words of Gwyn, 
Gwyn and Sander, authors of THE 
BUSINESS OF ORAL COMMUNI- 
CATION, a new learning package 
from South-Western. The authors 
believe that success in your stu- 
dents’ careers and interpersonal 
relationships depends on their 
ar ability to communicate effectively. 


| The Business of Oral Communication 
Unit 4: Using the Telephone Property — eaten Aid to Success 
Your Successtut Telephone Personality 


Tre Unit Using 


yoca! 


“ more clearly 
and naturally you use your voice, 
the more accepfance...and even 


success, you Il win... 


The Package: | 

This instructional material is pre- 
sented on 20 cassettes, because 
learning about oral communication 
requires hearing and understanding 
the spoken word. Accompanying 
the cassettes are 3 Study Guides 
that add depth and dimension and 
in which students record their 
progress. 

This cassette package is avail- 
able as a complete set of 20 tapes, 
or as Module 1 — 8 cassettes, 
Module 2 — 4 cassettes, Module 3 
— 8 cassettes. 

Request a demonstration pack- 
age of THE BUSINESS OF ORAL 
COMMUNICATION today! 


Stock No. E951S 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. | 


5101 Madison Road, 355 Conde Street, 11310 Gemini Lane, 
Cincinnati, OH 45227 West Chicago, IL bach Dallas, TX 75229 


925 Spring Road, 855 California Avenue, 
Pelham Manor, NY 10803 Palo Alto,CA 94304 
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